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No.  3 


M.  DANTES  BELLEGARDE.  MINISTER 
OF  HAITI  IN  WASHINGTON 

MDANTfiS  BELLEGARDE,  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  and  Min- 
,  ister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  in  the  I’nited 
States,  was  officially  received  by  President  Hoover  at  the  White 
House  on  February  16,  1931.  M.  Bellegarde,  on  presenting  his 
letters  of  credence,  said  in  ])art: 

The  event.s  which  liave  occurred  in  Haiti  during  the  past  year  lend  to  my 
nns.<ion  near  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States  an  exceptional  importance. 
The  legislative  elections  of  the  14th  of  October  and  the  presidential  election 
of  the  18th  of  November  have  shown  clearly  that  the  Haitian  nation  is  thoroughly 
aware  of  its  national  obligations  and  that  it  deserves  fvdly  to  enjoy  the  right  to 
liberty  and  independence  which  it  so  heroically  conquered  127  years  ago,  thus 
creating,  after  your  glorious  Republic,  the  second  sovereign  state  of  America. 

In  speaking  of  these  events  I  am  happy  to  recall  the  personal  part  which  you 
took  in  their  preparation,  for  which  preparation  the  President  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Haitian  Nation  feel  toward  you  the  most  fervent  gratitude.  They 
await,  with  firm  confidence  in  the  loyal  friendship  of  the  Government  of  the 
I’nited  States,  the  realization,  in  the  near  future,  of  the  jjromises  made  to  the 
Republic  of  Haiti,  of  its  definitive  liberation  by  the  resuniption  of  the  essential 
attributes  of  its  political  and  administrative  autonomy. 

While  the  new  Government — an  emanation  of  the  will  and  aspiration  of  the 
Haitian  Nation — pursues  within  its  borders  a  policy  of  peace  and  prosperitj’, 
founded  upon  liberty,  education,  and  labor,  it  aspires  to  collaborate,  within 
its  modest  sphere,  in  the  work  of  international  understanding  and  the  approxi¬ 
mation  of  nations,  of  which  work  the  L’nited  States  has  constituted  itself  the 
ardent  protagonist  throughout  the  world.  It  has,  in  particular,  given  me 
instructions  to  strive  with  all  my  strength  for  the  consolidation  and  the  growth 
of  Pan  American  solidarity  of  which  Your  Excellency,  in  the  course  of  your 
memorable  good-will  voyage  in  Latin  America,  has  shown  the  vital  necessity 
for  the  progress  and  the  security  of  our  three  Americas. 

My  country  has  given  in  the  past  many  proofs  of  this  spirit  of  solidarity. 
You  will  permit  me  to  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  while  still  a  French  colony 
Haiti  sent  800  of  her  sons  to  fight  for  American  liberty;  they  shed  their  generous 
blood  on  the  battlefield  of  Savannah.  She  also  opened  her  doors  to  Bolivar  in 
exile  and  extended  to  him  aid  in  arms,  money,  and  men  for  the  emancipation  of 
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the  Spanish  colonies  in  America;  as  the  only  reward  for  such  assistance  she 
asked  that  slavery  Im)  abolished  wherever  the  arms  of  the  Liberator  might 
triumph. 

Collaboration  in  war  is  no  longer  the  question  now.  The  task  in  which  Haiti 
wishes  humbly  to  participate  to-day  is  a  task  of  peace.  She  wishes,  with  all 
her  heart,  to  labor  in  close  community  witli  tho.se  who  strive  to  establish  among 
the  .\merican  nations  confidence  and  i)eace.  I’pon  the  solid  basis  of  equality, 
friendship,  and  mutual  resiwct,  the  Pan  American  I’nion  will  grow  in  strength 
and  authority.  .\nd  this  strength,  this  authority,  will  enable  her  to  contribute 
effectively,  together  with  the  unions  that  have  l)een  or  may  be  organized  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  the  realization  of  the  high  ideal  which  is  her  own — i)eace 
and  justice  for  all  nations.  What  we  want  in  truth  is  jjeace,  justice,  and  pros- 
iwrity  for  all,  assured  by  the  coo|)oration  of  all;  cooiieration  Ixdween  citizens  of 
the  same  nation,  coo|)eration  l)etween  social  classes,  cooix'ration  l>etween  nations, 
cooj)eration  l)etween  races. 

President  Hoover  replied  eordially  to  the  Minister’s  eloquent 
words ; 

.  .  .  You  have  de8cril)ed  the  legislative  elections  and  the  ensuing  presidential 
election  in  Haiti  as  having  demonstrated  that  the  Haitian  i)eople  are  aware  of  their 
national  obligations;  and  in  connection  with  these  inqiortant  events  you  have 
tKH*n  so  good  as  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Haitian  Government  and  jjeople 
for  the  i)art  in  them  taken  by  me.  It  has  lieen  most  gratifying  to  me,  Mr.  Min¬ 
ister,  to  learn  of  the  successful  initiation  of  the  program  recommended  by  the 
commission  which  I  appointed  to  investigate  affairs  in  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
and  of  the  recognition  of  their  international  obligations  by  the  Haitian  i)euple. 

I  shall  l)e  glad  to  have  you  say  to  your  Government  that  the  Government  of  the 
tainted  States  will  continue  to  extend  to  it  in  the  fullest  measure  its  sympathetic 
and  active  cooperation  in  the  progressive  consummation  of  the  plan  recommended 
by  that  commission. 

The  im|)ortant  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  rendered  in  the  past  by  the 
Haitian  j)eople,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  are  ever  remcmljered  with  gratitude, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  welcome  wholeheartedlj'  the  col- 
lal>oration  of  Haiti  which  you  proffer  in  strengthening  and  supporting  the  common 
ideals  whieh  so  effectively  and  happily  unite  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  .  .  . 

M .  Bellefianle  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  life  of  his 
Nation.  Born  in  Port-au-Prince  on  May  18, 1877,  he  was  educated  in 
Haiti,  specializing  in  law  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  bar  of  his 
native  city.  After  finishing  his  studies,  he  taught  in  the  Lyc4e  at 
Port-au-Prince,  the  Law  School,  and  the  School  of  Applied  Sciences, 
in  the  last  of  which  he  was  professor  of  political  economy. 

His  deep  interest  in  education  led  to  his  appointment  as  chief  of 
bureau  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  a  post  which  he  held 
from  1904  to  1907.  Later  he  was  Secretary  General  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic,  during  the  incumbency  of  President  Michel-Oreste. 
From  1918  to  1920,  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  M.  Bellegarde  has  written,  in 
collaboration  with  M.  St6nio  Vincent,  now  President  of  the  Republic, 
several  textbooks,  and  has  also  published  other  works,  among  the 
most  notable  of  which  is  Pour  une  Haiti  Heureuse. 
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M.  Bellefiarde’s  services  abroad  have  won  for  him  not  only  the 
fjratitude  of  his  own  country  but  also  the  admiration  of  other  nations. 
During  1921  and  1922  he  was  Minister  to  France  and  delegate  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Council  of  which  appointed 
him  a  member  of  the  Temporary  Commission  on  Slavery  and  Forced 
Labor.  In  December,  1922,  the  French  Government  made  him 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  From  1921  to  1924  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  and  in 
1927  was  sent  to  Washington  as  a  delegate  from  the  Haitian  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  the  Third  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference. 
He  has  the  high  honor  of  being  a  life  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  took  part  in  the  Assembly  of  1930. 

In  July,  1930,  M.  Bellegarde  was  reappointed  Minister  to  France, 
a  post  which  he  left  to  come  to  Washington  where,  as  representative  of 
his  Nation,  he  has  been  welcomed  as  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


THE  FOUNDIXO  OF  BUENOS  AIRES,  I.ISO 

After  Don  Juan  de  Garay  had  npimintecl  civil  and  juclirial  authorities,  the  rompany  met  at  the  s|>ot  where  the  main  square  was  to  he  located.  There  a  post  was  set  up 
as  a  symbol  of  authority  and,  before  the  cross  and  the  flag,  Garay  drew  his  sword  and  with  due  ceremony  took  i>os.session  of  the  site  in  the  name  of  Philip  II  of  Spain, 


BUENOS  AIRES/ 

THE  HEART  OF  ARGENTINA 

By  Juan  Jos6  Soiza  Reilly 

AT  a  banquet  I  once  heard  General  Garinendia  say:  “Blessed  be 
those  66  Paraguayan  creoles  who  in  1580,  with  four  heifers  and 
a  bull,  founded  the  great  city  of  Buenos  Aires!” 

It  was  truly  spoken.  Those  66  heroic  companions  of  Don  Juan 
de  Garay — men  and  women — performed  an  exploit  which  to-day  is 
entirely  obscured  by  the  purring  automobiles  that  make  their  way 
between  skyscrapers.  As  we  look  upon  the  three  dimensions  of  this 
enormous  city,  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  so  small  a  handful  of 
human  beings  could  have  been  capable  of  dreaming  such  a  dream: 

Buenoft  Aires! 

Their  achievement  becomes  doubly  significant  when  we  think  of 
the  earlier  failure  of  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  who  in  1536  had  founded  the 
original  Buenos  Aires  at  the  mouth  of  the  Riachuelo.^  Five  years 
later  the  budding  city  was  scourged  by  Indian  attacks  and  especially 
by  the  ill  will  of  Don  Alonso  de  Cabrera,  who  in  1541  had  Irala,  the 
Governor  of  Paraguay,  decree  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  city. 
There  remained  of  Buenos  Aires  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  wall. 
The  inhabitants,  forced  to  leave,  departed  in  sadness  from  a  land  which 
under  their  labor  was  just  commencing  to  be  fruitful.  They  were 
obliged  to  turn  their  faces  toward  Paraguay,  carrying  their  property 
with  them.  Before  they  left  they  even  fired  their  houses. 

“We  are  carrying  away  everything,”  said  one  of  the  inhabitants, 
“except  the  river  and  the  stars.” 

It  was  logical  that  the  city  founded  by  Mendoza  should  come  to  so 
deplorable  an  end.  It  had  been  planned  without  forethought. 
Created  to  serve  as  a  temporary  shelter  for  ships  on  their  way  to 
Paraguay,  the  new  city  sprang  from  no  lofty  vision  of  the  future,  no 
dream  of  idealized  beauty.  Mendoza  founded  Buenos  Aires  as  one 
might  set  up  a  filling  station  or  a  news  stand,  dependent  for  per¬ 
manence  upon  the  municipal  authorities.  But  when  Garay  founded 
Buenos  Aires  he  founded  the  city  which  was  to  be. 

Early  in  Jan  nary  of  1580  Garay  was  in  Asuncion,  and  there  he  issued 
a  proclamation,  announcing  that  he  would  repopulate  Buenos  Aires 
if  he  could  find  men  and  women  of  seasoned  courage  who  would  be 

■  Translated  from  Carat  y  Caretat,  Dec.  20, 1930,  Buenos  Aires. 

*  Small  tributary  of  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata  which  passes  through  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  forms  part  of 
the  harbor. — Editor. 
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Photo  by  Arthur  Bauer 


THE  PORT  OF  BUEXOS  AIRES 


Vpi)er  view:  This  illustration  from  Arsene  Isabelle’s  “Voyage  k  Buenos  Aires,”  shows  how  passengers 
and  freight  were  landed  in  the  early  nineteenth  centuo',  by  means  of  small  boats  and  2-wheeled  carts. 
Lower  view:  Water  front  activities  in  the  newer  section  of  the  port,  100  years  later. 
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willing  to  endure  with  him  the  glorious  hardships  of  so  great  and  des¬ 
perate  an  adventure. 

“It  is  my  high  aim,”  he  declared,  “to  found  a  city  which  men  shall 
not  be  able  to  destroy — a  city  which  shall  be  the  ‘Gateway  of  the 
Earth.  ’  ” 

It  was  a  stupendous  phrase — a  blend  of  the  Bascpie  and  the  Spanish, 
the  bold  and  the  quixotic,  the  native  and  the  adopted,  prophetic  of 
the  soul  of  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires,  long  before  its  birth.  It  was 
a  phrase  which  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  66 
Paraguayans,  sons  and  daughters  of  Spaniards,  who  made  themselves 
ready  for  their  odyssey.  “In  two  brigantines,  several  smaller  boats, 
and  not  a  few  rafts  and  canoes,”  so  history  records,  “they  set  forth 
from  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  in  February  of  1580.  Some  of  the  party, 
those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  cattle,  made  their  way  by  land  across 
the  mountains,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  struggling  with  wild  beasts 
and  with  insects.” 

All  honor  to  that  little  company  of  scriptural  pilgrims!  What  a  film  • 
could  be  made  of  that  daring  band,  titanic  in  their  determination! 
Many  were  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the  tools  with  which  to  build 
their  cottages  in  the  City  of  the  Future.  Many  guarded  in  pouches 
at  their  girdles  seed  for  the  wheat  to  be  sown  around  their  homes. 
So,  with  the  fortitude  of  youth,  they  came  at  last  to  the  spot  occupied 
to-day  by  our  Plaza  de  Mayo,  and  on  June  11,  1580,  three  and  a  half 
centuries  ago,  Don  Juan  de  Garay,  surrounded  by  his  66  Paraguayan 
conquerors  solemnly  founded  the  city. 

He  founded  the  city  which  was  to  be,  I  said. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  his  sketch.  The  hand  that  guided  the  pen 
over  the  parchment  of  that  ancient  plan  indicates  a  man  of  far- 
seeing  and  prophetic  vision.  How  different  from  the  founder  of  1536! 
Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  builds  a  fort  and  surrounds  it  with  ramparts. 
Without  the  slightest  regard  for  the  reipurements  of  a  ci*^  ,  he  huddles 
all  the  settlers  behind  the  ramparts  in  shacks  of  straw.  He  forgets,  or 
rather,  he  never  thinks  of  streets  and  roads.  No  thought  of  future 
generations  troubles  his  mind.  What  matter  to  him  whether  Buenos 
Aires  lives  10,000  years,  or  60  minutes?  Schmidel’s  classic  drawing 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  hasty  construction.  The  polygonal  rampart 
is  no  more  than  a  simple  mediaeval  defense,  devdsed  for  war,  not  for 
progress.  Its  “corner  stone”  is  a  gallows. 

Don  Juan  de  Garay,  on  the  other  hand,  founds  Buenos  Aires  with¬ 
out  fear  and  without  ado,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  lays  out  a  garden. 
He  builds  no  ramparts.  He  sets  up  no  scaffold  or  “tree  of  justice.” 
Indifferent  to  the  howling  of  the  Indians,  he  plans  the  3-dimen¬ 
sional  city  of  the  future.  His  party  numbers  barely  66  persons;  never¬ 
theless,  he  draws  the  city’s  plans  mathematically,  with  space  for 
4,000,000  inhabitants.  His  companions  must  have  gazed  wdth 
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astonishment  upon  tlie  madness  of  a  chief  who  eould  thus  dream  in  his 
wakinj^  moments,  like  a  dehovah  envisioniiifj  a  Canaan.  In  his 
delirium  of  {ireatness,  (Jaray  divides  the  plan  of  the  city  into  250 
squares,  each  laid  out  to  he  exactly  140  yards  *  on  a  side,  and  all 
separated  from  each  other  hy  streets  11  yards  in  width.  Next  he 
partitions  each  square  into  four  lots  or  plots,  assigning  one  to  each 
settler.  Outside  the  common  lands,  he  subdivides  the  farms  for  the 
founders.  He  names  the  authorities.  He  chooses  as  patron  saint  of 
the  new  city  San  Martin,  the  hishoj),  as  if  foreseeing  another  guardian 
spirit,  San  Martin,  the  general.  And  at  last,  content  with  his  work, 
he  lies  down  never  again  to  awaken.  (He  was  killed  in  his  sleep  hy 
Indians  at  El  Baradero.) 

Perhaps  his  last  dream  was  of  “founding  a  city  which  men  shall  not 
he  able  to  destroy!” 

CITY  OF  FLESH  AND  BLOOD 

Progress  was  not  rapid.  The  city  grew,  but  only  too  slowly.  Men 
would  come  from  Europe  prepared  to  remain. 

“  Is  there  gold  here?” 

“No  gold.” 

>  The  Arpentine  yanl  equals  34.12  im’he.'i.— Wilor. 
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CfMirtwy  of  “Arcentina** 

AVENIDA  UF,  MAYO,  BUENOS  AIRES 

The  main  business  thorouKhfure  of  the  city,  which  connects  the  Plaza  <le  Mayo'and  the  Plaza  del  Congreso. 


They  would  pass  on,  contempt  in  their  eyes.  They  would  go  to 
Potosi  in  search  of  precious  metals.  All  progress,  all  civilization,  was 
moving  northward.  Many  years  went  by  before  they  were  convinced 
that  Buenos  Aires  too  had  gold  within  her  boundaries  (a  gold  more 
lasting  than  any  coined  as  money).  The  searchers  came  back  empty- 
handed.  The  mountain  of  Potosi,  like  a  Buddha  sated  with  homage, 
would  have  none  of  them. 

“The  gold  of  Peru?  The  silv'cr  of  Poto.si?” 

“  A  fairy-tale!” 

Buenos  Aires  opened  her  arms  to  them;  she  offered  them  land;  she 
said  to  them; 

“Work!  Plant  wheat  and  corn!” 

And  they  worked,  all  of  them.  It  is  well  that  we  say  this,  to  the 
generations  who  are  to  come  after  us:  Buenos  Aires  is  a  city  molded 
by  suffering,  purified  by  the  constant  and  heroic  efforts  of  toiling 
multitudes,  sanctified  by  exertions  of  mind  and  of  body.  Do  not 
think  for  one  moment,  you  of  other  cities,  that  this  great  metropolis 
was  built  as  we  build  a  .skyscraper,  with  automatic  hoists  to  lift  the 
mortar  to  the  one  liundred  and  fiftieth  floor,  and  with  loud  speakers  to 
carry  to  the  masons  the  commands  of  the  chief  of  construction  seated 
in  his  private  office.  No!  Buenos  Aires  was  built  by  blows  of  the 
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A  VIKW  OF  TIIK  Hl'SINESS  UISTKICT  OF  BUENOS  AIKES 
The  park  at  the  right  of  the  pirtiire  is  the  I’lara  (ie  Mayo,  one  of  the  most  important  scpiares  in  the  city. 
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hainiuer,  at  the  forge,  at  the  anvil.  Buenos  Aires  was  built  by  strong 
hands  and  clamoring  voices.  It  is  made  of  houses  which  have  been 
carried  on  man’s  shoulders,  of  towers  which  have  been  raised  by  the 
force  of  his  hands.  If  you  should  venture  to  scratch  the  outer  layer 
of  our  progress,  you  would  hear,  beneath,  sobs  of  anguish,  gasps  of 
fatigue,  and  even  kisses  of  love. 

“Buenos  Aires,’’  said  Ruben  Dario,  “is  flesh  and  blood.” 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  VICEROYS 

As  soon  as  an  end  had  been  put  to  the  legend  that  gold  lay  scattered 
over  the  ground,  settlers  came  with  other  hopes.  They  learned  a 
proverb  which  served  as  motto  for  their  disillusionment: 

A  cow  will  give  more  milk,  you  sec, 

Than  any  mount  of  Potosi. 

A  king  of  Spain — Philip  IV — declared  in  1661  that  Buenos  Aires 
was  the  most  coveted  city  in  Spanish  America.  Later,  in  1777,  the 
procession  of  viceroys  began.  Each  one  of  them  did  what  he  could. 
Their  greatest  task  was  to  convince  Spain  that  Buenos  Aires  needed 
schools,  academies,  libraries,  culture.  The  kings  looked  upon  these 
aspirations  with  misgivings.  “Books  are  the  road  toward  liberty,” 
as  Monteagudo  said. 

The  Viceroy  Don  Juan  Jose  de  Vertiz  was  undoubtedly  the  only 
one  who  felt  a  real  love  for  Buenos  Aires;  he  it  was  who  put  up  the 
first  street  lights;  who  gave  orders  for  the  paving  of  the  first  street; 
.who  built  the  first  pier,  established  the  first  printing  office,  drew  up 
the  plan  for  the  first  university  of  Buenos  2\ires.  .  ..  .  And  so, 
slowly,  the  city  of  which  Garay  had  dreamed  began  to  come  true. 

FOR  THE  GLORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

“Liberty!  Liberty!” 

Many  believed  that  the  May  revolution  *  would  lead  to  a  decrease 
in  population — Buenos  Aires  would  be  deserted.  What  actually 
happened  was  quite  the  contrary:  The  optimism  born  of  independ¬ 
ence  suggested  new  avenues  for  initiative.  The  gates  were  open  to 
all  men  of  good  will,  as  was  later  confirmed  in  Article  16  of  the 
Constitution.  The  patriots  abolished  prerogatives  of  blood  and  birth, 
making  all  the  inhabitants  equal  under  the  law.  Bernardino  Riva- 
davia  appeared,  and  by  his  administrative  achievements  transformed 
Buenos  Aires.  His  was  the  greatest  force  that  drove  us  forward 
toward  our  future,  so  much  so  that  Alberdi  could  truly  write:  “Many 
men  hate  Rivadavia  because  they  can  propose  no  forward-looking 
step  that  he  has  not  already  suggested.” 

♦  or  ISin.  Hdiinr. 
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ALVEAR  AVENUE,  BUENOS  AIRES 
One  of  the  beautiful  streets  in  the  residential  section  of  the  Argentine  capital. 
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Buenos  Aires  continues  to  grow.  Quays  are  built;  Florida  Street 
is  paved  with  the  stones  of  the  pier  planned  by  Cervino  in  1802; 
the  poorer  districts  are  cleaned  up,  minds  are  swept  clear,  the  city 
is  well  scrubbed;  the  common  people  become  polite. 

The  tyranny  of  Rosas  suddenly  clips  the  city’s  wings.  Buenos 
•Vires  lies  dormant  in  the  hope  of  better  times.  Urquiza  comes,  in 
fine  array.  Liberty  returns.  First  steps  toward  the  organization  of 
the  republic  are  taken,  by  the  construction  of  new  and  different 
buildings.  As  Urquiza  rises,  so  too,  the  house-tops  are  raised.  The 
first  2-story  building  makes  its  appearance.  Then,  at  the  corner  of 
Bolfvar  and  Alsina  streets,  there  rises  an  edifice  with  three  floors.  Tt 
is  madness;  the  gaping  crowds  are  carried  away,  and  applaud  the  very 
bricks.  The  city  continues  to  increase  in  size.  In  1800,  there  are 
30,000  inhabitants;  in  1810,  the  year  of  independence,  the  figure  has 
risen  to  60,000.  From  then  on  growth  does  not  pause.  In  1885 
the  official  census  gives  365,000  inhabitants;  by  1895  the  number  is 
nearly  double  and  there  are  665,800;  in  1905  there  are  900,000;  and 
in  1920,  1,700,000;  in  1930  the  municipal  estimates  put  the  figure  at 
2,500,000.  And  still  the  city  grows. 

THE  HARBOR 

“Buenos  Aires,”  says  Eduardo  Madero,  “does  not  know  the  word 
‘impossible.’” 

Buenos  Aires,  heart  of  the  Republic,  model  of  courage  and  industry 
for  the  provinces,  has  no  harbor  accessible  to  boats  of  any  tonnage. 
People  complain:  “The  river  is  too  difficult;  it  is  full  of  sand  banks. 
Passengers  have  to  disembark  by  taking  to  small  boats,  and  then 
reach  the  pier  by  means  of  a  wagon. 

“  We  must  have  a  harbor.” 

Madero  makes  the  harbor.  Huergo  enlarges  it.  The  work  begins 
in  1886  and  is  completed  in  1897.  Dredges  sweep  the  bottom  of  the 
river;  they  deepen  the  channel  and  inclose  it.  Nothing  is  impossible! 
Madero  makes  himself  master  of  the  waters  of  the  estuary ;  he  governs 
them  at  will,  moving  them  hither  and  thither,  wherever  it  is  most  to 
the  advantage  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  length  of  the  docks  is  already 
more  than  9  miles;  soon  it  will  measure  25.  The  inner  harbors  are  of 
enormous  capacity.  Buenos  Aires  can  put  in  her  pocket  the  ships  of 
the  universe. 

BUENOS  AIRES  THE  OPTIMIST 

Buenos  Aires  is  not  affrighted  by  her  dizzy  progi'ess.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  is  the  normal.  The  city  spreads  out  in  fan  shape;  suburbs 
radiate  from  the  center,  joined  by  street-car  lines,  by  automobiles,  by 
omnibuses,  by  subways.  The  outskirts  of  the  city  abound  in  lakes, 
morasses,  and  insalubrious  places.  Bah!  Hard  work  will  clean  up 
Bsati— 31— Bull.  :t— 2 
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unwholesome  regions.  Where  once  was  a  stagnant  pool,  there  rise 
to-day  a  hospital,  a  theater,  a  shelter  where  children  grow  fat  and 
rosy.  On  the  site  of  the  Plaza  del  Parque,  now  called  the  Plaza 
Lavalle,  there  had  been  for  70  years  a  tract  of  waste  land  known  as 
“that  dreadful  Zamudio  hollow.”  It  had  been  the  scene  of  savage 
crimes  and  famous  adventures.  Don  Pastor  Obligado  tells  us  in 
El  Primer  Ferrocaril  that  a  popular  bit  of  street  doggerel  dated  from 
those  times  and  those  doings. 

Where  the  Oolumhus  Theater  stands  to-tlay  was  once  “the  old 
dump,”  where  waste  was  burned.  Art  and  luxury  rising  above  refuse! 
(lod  created  beauty  from  clay.  .  .  .  Soon  it  is  found  that  some  of  the 
central  streets  are  too  narrow.  The  most  progressive  officials  begin 
to  “cut  the  blocks.”  First  of  these  is  Don  Torcuato  de  Alvear,  who, 
in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  begins  to  widen  certain  streets,  Santa  Fe, 
Cordiiba,  and  others. 

Ruenos  Aires  needs  a  great  avenue  to  serve  as  its  backbone.  In 
the  year  1872  Don  Daniel  de  Sober,  later  vice  admiral,  and  Don 
C’arlos  Carranza  propose  to  expropriate  all  the  blocks  between 
Rivadavia  and  Victoria  Streets,  from  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  to  Eleventh 
of  September  Street.  The  Government  is  opposed  to  this  course 
“for  the  reason  that  if  these  buildings  are  demolished  we  shall  be 
destroying  the  houses  in  which  many  great  men  have  been  born.” 
Rut  in  the  progressive  times  of  Juarez  Celman  the  obstacles  are  over¬ 
come.  On  May  5,  1889,  the  opening  up  of  the  Avenida  de  Mayo 
begins.  A  labor  of  Hercules!  It  becomes  necessary  to  cut  through  the 
middle  of  blocks.  The  expropriation  is  paid  for  at  a  great  price. 
Ten  millions!  No  matter.  On  with  the  work!  On  July  9, 1894,  the 
great  avenue  is  opened.  (E.x-President  Juarez  Celman,  hidden  behind 
the  shutters  of  a  balcony,  weeps  as  he  beholds  from  a  distance  the 
triumph  of  his  work.) 

In  spite  of  everything  Ruenos  Aires  grows,  overflows,  becomes 
choked.  The  traffic  must  have  breathing  space.  Under  the  progres¬ 
sive  administrations  of  Joaquin  de  Anchorena  and  Jose  Luis  Cantilo, 
diagonals  are  opened  which  give  the  great  city  an  even  more  metro¬ 
politan  aspect.  The  invention  of  the  elevator  has  made  possible  the 
construction  of  the  skyscraper.  The  buildings,  like  shadows  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  progress,  grow  longer,  grow  wider,  stand  on  end.  They  aspire 
to  the  clouds  in  tribute  to  Garay’s  dream. 

Buenos  Aires! 

City  of  optimism !  City  untouched  and  untouchable  by  storms  of 
any  kind !  City  which  men  will  never  be  able  to  destroy ! 

Gateway  of  the  earth! 


FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  FROM 
LATIN  AMERICA  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

By  L.  A.  Wheeler 

Senior  Agricultural  Economist,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics 

t\.TIN  American  countries  are  playing  an  increasing!}"  important 
_j  part  in  supplying  the  growing  demand  for  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  United  States  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
These  imports  are  for  the  most  part  a  development  of  the  last  decade. 
In  1920  imports  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  e.xcluding  bananas, 
from  Latin  American  countries  were  valued  at  around  $1,000,000.  In 
recent  years  the  value  of  this  trade  has  averaged  between  six  and 
seven  million  dollars.  Since  the  trade  in  bananas  is  in  a  class  of  its 
own,  this  discussion  is  confined  to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  moving 
to  the  United  States  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Tomatoes,  green  peas,  peppers,  grapefruit, 
avocados,  and  numerous  other  items  come  from  Mexico  and  Cuba. 
Argentina  and  Chile  supply  grapes  and  melons  as  well  as  a  small 
([uantity  of  other  fruit.  Difference  in  growing  seasons  compared  with 
producing  areas  in  the  United  States  is  the  underlying  basis  for  this 
trade.  Its  development,  however,  has  depended  upon  improvement 
in  transportation  facilities,  including  the  use  of  refrigeration,  without 
which  the  movement  of  these  highly  perishable  products  would  be 
impossible.  For  the  present  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide 
the  trade  into  two  categories,  that  with  Mexico  and  Cuba,  which  is 
the  more  important  and  consists  largely  of  vegetables,  and  that  with 
Argentina  and  Chile,  made  up  chiefly  of  grapes  and  melons. 

The  increasing  imports  of  vegetables  from  Cuba  and  Mexico  have 
been  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  food  import  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  The  most  important  area  in  these  countries 
producing  vegetables  for  United  States  markets  is  to  be  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico.  Some  15  river  valleys  running  to  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  States  of  Sonora,  Sinaloa,  and 
Nayarit  comprise  the  producing  districts  of  this  area,  in  which  about 
50,000  acres  are  devoted  to  vegetable  production.  In  the  order  of 
their  importance,  the  vegetables  produced  are  tomatoes,  green  peas, 
green  peppers,  and  string  beans.  Considerable  quantities  of  melons, 
both  cantaloupes  and  watennelons,  are  also  shipped  from  this  region. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  tomato  acreage  is  located  in  the  Fuerte 
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ami  Sinaloa  River  Valleys  in  northern  Sinaloa.  The  Yaqui,  Mayo, 
and  Sonora  River  Valleys  in  the  State  of  Sonora  are  the  principal  pea- 
producing  areas.  Peppers  are  grown  chiefly  in  the  Fuerte  River 
Valley,  while  the  relatively  small  acreage  of  string  beans  is  located  in 
the  Culiacan  and  Rosario  River  Valleys  in  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and 
Nayarit,  respectively.  In  addition  to  the  producing  districts  on  the 
west  coast  proper,  there  is  a  small  vegetable-producing  area  at  the 
e.xtreme  southern  tip  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  The 
vegetables  from  this  district,  chiefly  tomatoes,  are  shipped  by  boat  to 
California  ports. 


VEGETABLE  CULTIVATION  IN  MEXICO 
A  field  of  i)cppers  find,  in  the  background,  com. 


Shipments  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the  west  coast  to  the  United 
States  markets  assumed  importance  for  the  first  time  in  the  1920-21 
season,  when  about  1,000  carloads  were  shipped  across  the  border.  In 
recent  seasons  such  shipments  have  amounted  to  around  6,000  car¬ 
loads  annually,  a  small  part  of  which  are  vegetables  intended  for 
Canadian  markets.  Tomatoes  have  constituted  approximately  80 
per  cent,  and  green  peas  10  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments.  Vege¬ 
tables  from  the  west  coast  are  shipped  to  the  United  States  over  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  of  Me.xico  and  enter  at  the  border  port  of 
Nogales,  Ariz. 

The  shipping  season  for  Me.xican  west  coast  vegetables  extends 
from  November  through  May  with  January  and  April  as  the  period  of 
heaviest  shipments. 
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The  west  coast  vegetable  industry  has  been  developed  in  the  face 
of  many  discouragements.  In  1925-26,  for  example,  cold  weather, 
heavy  rains,  diseases,  and  insect  pests  reduced  greatly  the  production 
of  this  area.  In  the  next  season,  diseases  were  also  prevalent  and  in 
addition  unorganized  marketing  contributed  to  heavy  losses.  In 
1927-28  heavy  rains  and  floods  wiped  out  large  acreages  and  destroyed 
highways  and  railroad  tracks  and  bridges.  In  that  season  it  was 
necessary  to  ship  vegetables  from  the  southern  areas  of  the  west 
coast  to  the  United  States  by  a  long  round-about  southern  route  to 
Guadalajara  and  thence  northward  to  the  Texas  border.  In  1929 
revolutionary  activities  greatly  handicapped  the  movement  of  the 
vegetable  crop.  So  far  as  tomatoes  are  concerned  the  1929-30 
season  was  probably  the  most  profitable  ever  experienced.  This 
can  not  be  said  for  green  peas,  however,  which  were  produced  and 
shipped  in  such  large  quantities  as  practically  to  demoralize  markets 
in  the  United  States  during  the  principal  shipping  season.  The 
United  States  tariff  act  of  1930,  which  increased  rates  on  vegetables 
considerably,  now  adds  another  difficulty  to  the  movement  of  Mexican 
vegetables  to  the  United  States.  Shipments  of  vegetables  have 
held  up  well,  however,  in  spite  of  this  additional  handicap  and  de¬ 
pressed  market  conditions.  The  higher  tariff  will  doubtless  require, 
shippers  to  be  more  careful  as  to  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  shipped 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  ' 

Markets  for  Mexican  west  coast  vegetables  extend  from  coast  to 
coast  in  the  United  States  and  into  Canada.  Divided  by  States, 
California  ordinarily  takes  the  largest  quantity  with  New  York  or 
Illinois  coming  second.  Generally  speaking,  more  Mexican  vege¬ 
tables  are  marketed  in  the  western  and  mid-western  part  of  the 
United  States  than  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

In  addition  to  the  vegetable  acreage  on  the  Mexican  west  coast, 
there  are  a  few  hundred  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Manuel,  State  of 
Tamaulipas,  on  the  east  coast  devoted  to  the  production  of  vegetables 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  Vegetables  from  this  area, 
chiefly  snap  beans,  peppers,  tomatoes,  and  peas,  enter  the  United 
States  by  rail  through  the  border  ports  of  Laredo  and  Brownsville, 
Tex.  These  shipments,  however,  are  only  a  fraction  of  those  shipped 
from  the  west  coast  of  Me.xico. 

The  production  of  vegetables  in  Cuba  for  export  to  the  United 
States  is  concentrated  largely  in  the  Provinces  of  Habana  and  Pinar 
del  Rio.  The  port  of  Habana  handles  the  entire  export  crop.  The 
vegetables  exported  to  the  United  States,  in  the  order  of  importance 
are:  Tomatoes,  egg  plant,  potatoes,  green  peppers,  lima  beans,  and 
cucumbers.  These  products  together  comprise  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports  and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of  okra,  squash,  and 
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string  beans.  Tomatoes  during  a  normal  year  constitute  over  half 
of  the  total  exports.  In  addition  to  vegetables,  Cuba  also  ships 
considerable  quantities  of  grapefruit  and  avocados  (or  alligator  pears, 
as  they  are  improperly  known)  to  the  United  States.  The  increase 
in  imports  of  Cuban  avocados  has  been  especially  noteworthy,  from 
4,000,000  pounds  in  1924-25  to  over  six  and  one-half  million  in 
1929-30. 

The  Isle  of  Pines  was  formerly  the  .seat  of  a  flourishing  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry,  but  the  importance  of  this  area  as  a  source  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  imported  into  the  United  States  has  declined. 


A  OKAPEFKLIT  GROVE 


Last  year  Cuba  furnished  the  United  States  with  more  than  7,000,000  pounds  of  Kriii>efruit. 


particularly  with  respect  to  grapefruit,  since  the  hurricane  in  October, 
1926.  The  Isle  of  Pines  still  supplies  considerable  quantities  of  some 
vegetables,  such  as  peppers  and  egg  plant. 

As  in  the  case  of  Me.xico,  the  Cuban  vegetable  export  industry  is 
a  relatively  recent  development.  In  the  1925-26  season  shipments 
of  Cuban  vegetables  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  the  equivalent 
of  about  1,000  cars,  while  in  1929-30  these  exports  had  increased  to 
2,000  cars.  The  bulk  of  the  exports  of  vegetables  from  G^ba  go  to 
New  York.  Since  the  tourist  season  and  the  Cuban  vegetable  ship¬ 
ping  season  coincide,  many  of  the  ships  bringing  tourists  to  Cuba 
from  December  to  April  are  provided  with  refrigeration  for  carrying 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  return  journey.  Some  shipments  are 


AVOCADO  TKEE  AND 
FRUIT 

Several  varieties  of  this  fruit 
are  ^own  extensively  in  the 
Latin  American  countries, 
and  though  its  cultivation 
has  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  large  i|uanti- 
ties  are  im|x>rted  from  Cuba 
and  Mexico.  Upper:  A  10- 
year  old  tree.  Left:  Fine 
specimens  of  the  fruit. 
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made  by  car  ferry  to  Key  West  and  a  few  by  direct  ship  to  New 
Orleans. 

Shipments  of  vegetables  from  Cuba  begin  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  and  extend  through  May,  with  the  peak  of  the  movement 
being  reached  usually  in  February  or  March.  Cuban  vegetables 
do  not  receive  as  wide  distribution  within  the  United  States  as  is  the 
case  with  vegetables  from  Mexico.  No  data  are  at  hand  to  indicate 
accurately  the  distribution  of  Cuban  vegetables  by  markets.  There 
is  no  question,  however,  but  that  New  York  and  other  eastern  sea¬ 
board  cities  consume  the  greater  part  of  these  products. 

Since  the  increased  United  States  tariff  on  vegetables  was  based  on 
the  competition  of  these  products  with  the  domestic  products  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  briefly  the  status  of 
this  competition.  The  principal  areas  in  the  United  States  producing 
vegetables  for  shipment  during  the  same  period  in  which  Mexican 
and  Cuban  vegetables  move  are  to  be  found  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida  and  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas.  The  winter 
vegetable-shipping  season  in  Florida  covers  about  eight  months, 
from  the  first  of  November  to  the  end  of  June,  while  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  ships  mostly  from  late  in  November  to  early  in  March. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  shipping  seasons  for  these  areas  are  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  those  for  Cuba  and  Me.xico.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  that  during  the  first  six  weeks  or  more  of  the 
season,  or  roughly  up  to  the  first  of  January,  shipments  from  the 
producing  regions  in  the  United  States  are  usually  light  and  consti¬ 
tute  a  smaller  part  of  the  total  season  shipments  than  in  the  case  of 
Cuba  and  Mexico.  In  other  words,  the  Cuban  and  Mexican  areas 
have  an  advantage  of  several  weeks. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  in  addition  to  Cuba  and  Mexico,  the 
Bahamas  and  Bermuda,  although  of  course  these  islands  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  Latin  America,  also  supply  a  considerable  quantity  of 
vegetables  imported  into  the  United  States.  In  former  years  Ber¬ 
muda  was  more  important  in  this  respect  than  at  present  and,  except 
for  celery,  which  is  not  shipped  in  significant  quantities  from  Cuba 
and  Mexico,  Bermuda  is  no  longer  an  important  source  of  United 
States  winter  vegetables.  Shipments  from  the  Bahamas  consist 
almost  entirely  of  tomatoes.  Tomato  shipments  from  the  Bahamas 
to  the  United  States  are  only  about  one-fourth  as  large  as  those  from 
Cuba  and  less  than  one-tenth  as  lai^e  as  those  from  Mexico. 

Porto  Rico  must  also  be  considered  in  any  discussion  of  the  trade 
in  winter  vegetables.  A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
the  possibilities  of  developing  an  extensive  trade  in  these  products 
with  the  continental  United  States.  Present  production  is  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  either  Cuba  or  Mexico,  but  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  land  adaptable  for  winter  vegetable  production  on  the 


MELONS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Upper:  A  canteloupe  field  in  the  Fuerte  River  Valley,  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Lower:  Oathering  melons 
in  Chile,  a  leading  source  of  supply  for  the  winter  market  in  the  United  States. 
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island.  The  need  for  greater  diversification  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
island  and  the  distinct  advantage  of  duty-free  entry  of  its  products 
make  it  reasonable  to  e.xpect  a  considerable  expansion  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  shipment  of  winter  vegetables  to  the  continental  United 
States  in  the  years  to  come.  Shipments  of  grapefruit  from  Porto 
Rico  have  already  become  important. 

Grapes  and  honeydew  melons  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Argentina  and  Chile.  Small 
amounts  of  fresh  peaches,  plums,  and  pears  are  also  imported,  but  the 
quantities  involved  are  relatively^  insignificant.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  asparagus,  no  vegetables  are  imported 
from  these  countries.  Argentina  supplies  most  of  the  grapes  entering 
into  this  trade,  but  Chile  has  become  in  the  last  few  years  the  leading 
source  of  melons.  The  import  trade  in  these  fruits  and  melons  from 
South  America  is  on  an  essentially  different  basis  than  that  of  vege¬ 
tables  from  Cuba  and  Mexico.  The  cost  of  transportation  and 
refrigeration  for  the  long  route  from  Chile  and  Argentina  places  these 
products  on  a  luxury  basis  when  they  reach  United  States  markets. 
They  are  sold  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  higher-class  fruit  stores 
and  in  hotels  and  restaurants.  In  such  a  trade,  quality  is  of  outstand¬ 
ing  importance  and  a  great  deal  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  packing 
and  in  handling  in  order  to  place  the  fruit  in  far  distant  markets  in 
good  condition.  Argentine  grapes,  for  example,  are  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  small  crates  holding  approximately  20  pounds  and 
are  packed  with  shredded  paper  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration 
in  transit. 

In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  the  long  haul  to  market  this  trade  shows 
a  distinctly  upward  trend.  An  indication  of  this  growth  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1925  imports  of  grapes  from 
Argentina  amounted  to  around  2,000,000  pounds,  while  by  1930  they 
had  risen  to  over  7,000,000  pounds.  On  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  the 
same  trend  is  evident  in  imports  of  melons.  In  1925  Chile  and  Argen¬ 
tina  together  supplied  the  United  States  markets  with  less  than  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  melons.  In  1930,  in  spite  of  depressed  market  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  these  imports  totaled  almost  4,000,000 
pounds  and  in  1929,  when  market  conditions  were  better,  almost 
5,000,000  pounds  of  melons  were  received  from  these  countries. 

Because  of  seasons  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  United  States, 
soft  fruits  and  melons  from  Argentina  and  Chile  experience  little  com¬ 
petition  from  United  States  grown  products.  Grapes  and  melons  from 
Argentina  and  Chile  arrive  in  the  United  States  from  January  through 
June,  the  bulk  of  them  coming  during  March  and  April.  During  this 
period  there  are  few  domestic  melons  on  United  States  markets.  The 
first  domestic  melons  are  usually  received  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of 


GRAPE  CULTURE  IX  ARGENTINA  AND  CHILE 

Upper:  A  corner  of  the  grounds  of  the  National  School  of  Viticulture  at  Mendoza.  Lower:  Harvesting 

grapes  in  Chile 
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California  in  May  with  June  and  July  the  heaviest  months  of  ship¬ 
ment.  December  is  usually  the  last  month  in  which  domestic  melons 
are  shipped.  A  somewhat  similar  situation  is  to  be  found  with  grapes, 
although  in  this  case  the  season  starts  later  and  lasts  somewhat  longer. 
The  first  domestic  grapes  likewise  come  from  California,  usually  in 
July,  although  a  few  cars  are  shipped  in  June,  and,  until  recently, 
November  and  December  have  been  the  last  months  for  domestic 
grapes.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  certain  California  grapes, 
particularly  the  Emperor  variety,  have  been  held  in  storage  and 
shipped  as  late  as  February  or  March.  Even  with  this  extension  of 


CUILEAX  ONIONS  FOR  EXPORT 

Onions  of  the  Spanish  type  packed  for  exportation  to  markets  of  the  United  States. 


the  domestic  marketing  season  these  grapes  do  not  offer  serious 
competition  for  Argentine  and  Chilean  products. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  this 
trade  between  Argentina  and  Chile  and  the  United  States.  In 
attempting  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  on  the  production  or  supply  side  the  possibilities  are  great. 
Both  Argentina  and  Chile  have  thousands  of  acres  devoted  to  fruit 
and  vine  culture.  Both  countries  have  large  additional  areas  adapt¬ 
able  to  this  purpose.  More  is  needed,  however,  than  mere  production 
of  a  large  quantity  of  fruit.  When  fruit  is  to  be  shipped  thousands 
of  miles,  the  importance  of  quality  can  not  be  overemphasized. 
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There  is  keen  interest  in  official  and  unofficial  circles  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fruit  production  in  these  countries.  A  law  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  fniit  industry"  passed  in  Chile  in  1928  is  indicative 
of  this  interest. 

The  main  problems,  however,  will  probably  be  found  on  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  demand  side.  That  the  marketing  and  transportation 
difficulties  can  be  overcome  is  indicated  by  the  growth  of  exports 
of  deciduous  fruits  and  grapes  from  South  Africa  to  England.  This 
trade  has  increased  from  around  500,000  packages  in  1920  to  about 
2,500,000  packages  in  1930.  Cape  Town  is  about  the  same  distance 
from  Liverpool  as  Buenos  Aires  is  from  New  York,  while  the  distance 
from  Valparaiso  to  New  York  is  substantially  less.  Some  increase 
in  the  demand  for  these  fruits  in  the  United  States  may  reasonabh’' 
he  e.xpected,  hut  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  United  States  mar¬ 
kets  are  well  supplied  throughout  the  winter  with  other  fruits  such 
as  apples,  bananas,  and  citrus  fruits.  The  presence  of  these  fruit 
supplies,  together  with  the  relatively  high  prices  of  the  Argentine 
and  Chilean  products,  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  trade  in  the 
latter  will  continue  on  a  luxury  basis.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  the  trade  can  not  be  much  increased  above  its  present  level. 


A  FRUIT  VENDOR  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


THE  APURE  RIVER, 

A  TRIBUTARY  OF  THE  GREAT  ORINOCO 


By  L.  M.  Gray 

Member  of  the  American  Society  of  Cicil  Engineers 

The  Apure  River,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  now- 
extinct,  is  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco.  It 
rises  in  the  mountain  State  of  Tachira  in  the  extreme  southwestern 
corner  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  and  flow-s  almost  due  east  to  a 
junction  with  the  Orinoco  at  a  place  about  250  miles  up  river  from 
Ciudad  Bolivar.  The  Apure  has  a  total  length  of  about  750  miles 
and  a  navigable  length  of  about  000  miles,  and  its  total  drainage 
area  is  about  49,400  square  miles.  This  latter  includes  the  territory 
drained  by  the  Uribante,  the  Portuguesa,  and  the  Guarico.  The 
Uribante  rises  in  the  Venezuelan  Andes  in  the  State  of  Tachira  and 
joins  the  Apure  near  the  town  of  Guasdualito  in  the  western  extremity 
of  the  State  of  Apure.  The  Portuguesa,  rising  in  the  plains  of  the 
same  name,  drains  the  vast  area  south  of  Lake  Valencia  and  Barquisi- 
meto  and  unites  with  the  Apure  (Cano  Ruende)  about  10  miles 
above  the  city  of  San  Fernando,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Apure. 
The  Guarico  has  its  origin  in  the  mountainous  region  east  of  Lake 
Valencia  and  within  30  miles  of  the  Caribbean;  it  flow-s  east  through 
the  State  of  Aragua  and  then  southw-ard  across  the  llanos  of  Guarico 
to  a  union  with  the  Apure  about  22  miles  east  of  San  Fernando. 

The  Apure  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  to  which  it 
gives  its  name  from  near  the  western  end  to  the  Orinoco.  The  banks 
of  the  river  being  composed  of  light  sand  and  clay,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  erosion  and  bank  caving  and  consequent  oscillation  in  the 
channel  of  the  stream.  Noting  the  great  number  of  channels  cutting 
throiigh  the  banks  and  the  depressions  w-hich  appear  to  be  old  beds  of 
streams,  the  impression  is  received  that  the  river  in  recent  times  has 
w-andered  over  the  entire  extent  of  its  alluvial  plain  and  that  the  plain 
itself  is  the  result  of  such  w-anderings. 

Another  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Arauca,  rises  in 
the  same  general  area  as  the  Apure,  and  flow-s  eastward  almost 
parallel  to  and  from  30  to  60  miles  south  of  that  river.  The  plains 
of  these  two  rivers  form  the  w-estern  portion  of  the  great  llanos  of 
Venezuela.  This  area  seems  to  be  a  granitic  basin  overlaid  w-ith  a 
sedimentaiw^  deposit  and  covered  to  a  varying  depth  w-ith  river  silt. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally,  after  the  valley  ceased  to  be  an 
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arm  of  the  sea,  a  vast  swamp  or  submerged  plain  over  which  the  sedi¬ 
ment  gradually  accumulated  in  the  form  of  current  bedded  sands  and 
clays  now  locally  designated  as  areci/e.  Over  this,  at  most  places, 
is  the  still  accuimdating  recent  alluvium  of  the  modern  streams. 

From  its  source  to  the  beginning  of  the  plains,  the  Apure  flows 
between  solid  walls  of  jungle  growth  which  are  seemingly  impenetrable. 
These  jungles  support  many  forms  of  wild  life  and  are  the  home  of  the 
dreaded  and  giant  anaconda.  Below  the  town  of  Guasdualito  occa¬ 
sional  breaks  in  the  walls  are  noted  and  clearings  are  encountered. 
Soon  the  llanos  are  reached,  the  great  grassy  plains  that  in  many 
places,  stretch  away,  unbroken,  to  the  horizon,  with  nothing  in  the  way 
of  vegetation  to  suggest  the  Tropics.  From  the  appearance  of  the  sur¬ 


rounding  country  one  might  be  in  Nebraska  or  Montana.  There  are 
forests  along  the  Apure  all  the  way  to  the  Orinoco,  but  these  do  not 
generally  extend  very  far  back  from  the  river;  one  must  see  the  occas-  I 

ional  palm  or  be  close  enough  to  the  shore  to  pick  out  the  details  of  the 
tropical  growths  to  realize  that  one  is  within  7°  of  the  Equator. 

If  one  stands  by  the  bank  of  the  Apure  at  sundown,  looking  across 
1,800  feet  of  water  from  San  Fernando  to  the  green  bank  of  the  other 
shore  and  watching  the  rivermen  paddling  rapidly  down  the  stream 
in  their  dug-out  canoes,  little  effort  is  required  to  imagine  oneself  by 
the  bank  of  the  Mackenzie,  thousands  of  miles  to  the  north. 

The  Apure,  which  was  navigated  by  the  Spaniards  50  years  before  a 
settlement  was  established  at  Jamestown,  is  not  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  South  America;  in  fact,  the  great  Orinoco  itself  is  probably 


The  shaded  [lorlion  of  the  inset  indicates  the  territory  embraced  in  the  larger  map. 
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in  fifth  place  among  the  rivers  of  the  Southern  continent  as  regards 
length,  though  its  volume  is  possibly  next  to  that  of  the  Amazon.  The 
width  of  the  Apure  at  San  Fernando,  124  miles  above  its  mouth,  is, 
at  high-water  stage,  about  1,800  feet  and  its  maximum  surface  veloc¬ 
ity  is  5.815  feet  per  second.  It  carries  past  San  Fernando  at  extreme 
flood  stage  about  4,500  cubic  meters  (1,188,765  gallons)  of  water 
per  second,  about  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  normal  flow  of  the 
Magdalena,  the  principal  river  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The 
slope  at  flood  stage  is  0.00007,  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  at  Helena,  Ark.,  when  the  Father  of  Waters  is  in  flood;  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  Mississippi,  however,  is,  under  these  conditions, 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  Apure. 

FLOODS 

At  San  Fernando  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  extreme 
flood  stage  and  the  low-water  stage  is  27.9  feet.  The  general  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  river  banks  is  24.6  feet  above  the  low  water  and  when  the 
river  reaches  this  height  the  entire  surrounding  country  becomes 
inundated.  While  San  Fernando  itself  is  rarely  flooded,  during  the 
flood  period  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water  and  appears  to  be  an 
island  in  a  vast  lake.  At  such  times  canoes  may  go  entirely  around  the 
city.  This  condition  was  noted  by  Humboldt,  who  wrote: 

Durante  la  6poca  de  las  grandes  crocientes  los  habitanlcs  de  estas  regiones, 
para  eludir  las  fuerzas  de  las  corrientes,  y  cl  peligro  de  los  troneos  de  drboles  que 
arrastran,  en  lugar  de  remontar  por  el  cauce  de  los  rfos,  lo  liaeen  por  las  sabanas. 
Para  ir  de  San  Fernando  a  los  pueblos  de  San  Juan  de  Payara,  San  Rafael  de 
.Atainaica  o  San  Francisco  de  Capanaparo,  trazan  su  ruta  eonio  si  tratasen  de 
atravesar  un  rio  de  veinte  leguas  de  ancho.  (During  the  times  of  great  floods, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  in  order  to  escape  the  force  of  the  current  and 
the  danger  from  trees  swept  along  by  it,  go  upstream  over  the  plains,  instead  of 
following  the  river  channel.  In  journej  ing  from  San  Fernando  to  the  towns  of 
San  Juan  de  Payara,  San  Rafael  de  Atamaica,  or  San  Francisco  de  Capanaparo, 
they  plan  the  trip  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  crossing  a  river  20  leagues  wide.) 

The  flood  stages  of  the  Apure,  as  is  usual  with  such  streams,  follow 
somewhat  the  regularity  of  ocean  tides,  and  the  curve  of  flood  heights 
and  low-water  stages  plotted  for  a  period  of  years  resembles  in  shape 
a  tidal  curve.  This  regularity  is  such  that  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
the  crest  of  the  flood  and  its  probable  height  are  foretold  by  the 
river  men  with  amazing  precision.  At  the  time  the  writer  arrived  in 
San  Fernando  in  the  middle  of  last  July  he  was  told  that  the  river 
would  rise  until  the  middle  of  August  and  reach  a  height  about  the 
same  as  that  reached  the  year  before,  both  of  which  predictions  were 
subsequently  verified.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  regular  annual 
rise  of  the  river,  and  not  to  the  unusual  floods  of  1919  and  1927 — 
the  10-year  floods — nor  to  the  extraordinary  flood  of  1892,  which 
may  be  characterized  as  a  50-year  flood.  In  1930  the  river  reached 
38641— 31— Bull.  3 - 3 
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its  ppatest  height  (at  San  Fernando),  222.4K  feet,  on  August  24, 
remained  at  that  level  for  a  week,  and  began  to  fall  on  August  31. 

Accurate  data  as  to  the  Hood  heights  of  former  years  was  diflicult 
to  obtain  at  San  Fernando,  but  fortunately  a  partial  record  of  the 
heights  of  crests  had  been  kept  for  the  past  10  years  by  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  commercial  houses,  and  to  supplement  this  record 
suflicient  evidence  was  uncovered  to  enable  the  flood  levels  of  1919  and 
1K92  to  be  lixed  with  reasonable  assurance.  The  elevation  of  low 
water  was  assumed  to  be  196.8  feet  ab«*ve  the  .sea,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  roughly  with  the  elevation  determined  by  Humboldt.  I 'sing 
this  datum  plane  thus  established  and  referring  to  it  the  points  that 
were  recorded  and  those  developed  from  the  testimony  of  the  river 
men,  the  flood  record  is: 


Elevation  of  mean  low  water 

Feet 

1922 _ 

Feet 

_ 221.  96 

in  front  of  San  Fernando _ 

196.  8 

1925 . . 

. . 221.  89 

Flood  heights; 

1926 _ 

. .  222.94 

1892 . - . . 

224.  68 

1927 _ 

.  . . . .  223.  86 

1919 _ _ 

224.  38 

1928 _ 

_ 221.  20 

1920 _ 

222.  91 

1929 _ 

_  222.  25 

1921 _ _ - 

222.  15 

1930 . . 

. .  222.  48 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  the  rises  of  1921,  1922,  1925, 
and  1929  reached  practically  the  same  level,  and  that  the  flood  plane 
of  1892  was  only  2.46  feet  above  this  level. 

As  noted  before,  when  the  river  reaches  a  level  of  221.4  ft.  at  San 
Fernando  it  has  covered  most  of  its  high  banks  and  water  flows  out 
over  the  low-lying  plains;  at  much  lower  stages,  however,  the  water 
leaks  out  through  innumerable  small  channels  and  depressions,  forming 
currents  away  from  the  parent  stream  and  threatening  to  influence 
it  in  seeking  other  channels.  As  the  waters  rise  and  the  extent  of  the 
flooded  areas  increases,  the  danger  of  the  main  channel  being  diverted 
through  one  of  these  openings,  particularly  in  bends  where  the  main 
force  of  the  flood  current  is  directly  against  the  bank  and  into  the 
mouth  of  the  depression,  appears  to  be,  and  in  many  cases  is,  real. 
An  alluvial  river  makes  its  own  bed.  This  condition,  this  constant 
threat  of  the  Apure  to  swing  its  channel  away  from  San  Fernando  and 
so  destroy  the  identity  of  that  city  as  a  river  port,  has  for  many 
years  caused  great  concern  to  the  residents  and  has  resulted  in  the 
making  of  many  studies  and  reports.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a 
levee  be  built  around  the  city  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  flood  waters, 
and  that  the  banks  of  the  river  in  front  of  the  city  be  protected  against 
erosion  by  means  of  revetment  similar  to  that  used  for  years  on  the 
Missouri.  Other  protection  methods  have  also  been  suggested. 

navi<;atk)x 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Apure  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  about 
t)0(t  miles,  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  canoes  and  hnntjox — large  canoes 


C’uurt«8y  uf  L.  M.  (iray 


APl’RE  RIVER  CRAFT 


Upiter:  This  type  of  sailing  vessel  is  the  chief  cargo  carrier  on  the  Apure  between  isan  Kernando  and 
riudad  Bolivar.  Above  San  Fernando,  freight  and  passengers  are  generally  carried  in  “bongos”  and 
canoes.  Lower:  This  vessel,  formed  by  joining  two  canoes  together  by  a  platform  and  covering  it  with 
a  roof  of  hides,  is  used  for  the  transi>ortation  of  hogs.  The  photograph  was  taken  at  San  Fernando. 
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CourtMy  of  Harp^r’i  Macaiine 

CATTLE  SWIMMING  THE  APURE 

In  addition  to  these,  the  three  tank  steamers  of  the  company’s 
coastal  fleet,  San  Juan,  San  Vicente,  and  San  Antonio,  make  occasional 
trips  up  the  river  to  San  Fernando  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  generally  bringing  cargoes  of  salt  and  taking  back  all 
the  cargo  that  the  merchants  have  to  offer.  These  vessels  are  each 
of  600  tons. 

As  the  sailings  of  these  steamers  are  uncertain  and  their  capacity 
very  limited,  the  main  dependence  of  the  merchants  of  San  Fernando 
and  the  other  river  ports  for  the  handling  of  their  shipments  is  on  the 
sailing  boats  and  bongos.  These  sailing  vessels,  of  which  there  are 
probably  50  on  the  river,  have  a  cargo  capacity  of  from  20  to  30  tons, 
and  as  they  have  a  draft  of  only  slightly  more  than  3  feet  they  operate 
up  river  as  far  as  San  Fernando  during  the  entire  year.  At  times  of 


partially  housed  in — can  ascend  for  that  distance.  The  river  is  navi¬ 
gable  up  to  San  Fernando  for  the  small  river  steamers  during  all  but 
three  months  of  the  year,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  above  San 
Fernando  for  the  several  months  during  which  the  river  is  in  flood. 
There  are  three  such  steamers  operating  on  the  Apure;  these  are:  The 
Apure,  191  tons  cargo  capacity;  the  Arauca,  71  tons;  and  the  Amparo, 
41  tons,  all  belonging  to  the  Orinoco  fleet  of  the  Companfa  Andnima 
Venezolana  de  Navegacidn.  The  first  of  these,  the  Apure,  makes 
irregular  trips  between  San  Fernando  and  Ciudad  Bolivar;  the  Arauca 
and  the  Amjtaro  ply  between  ports  on  the  Apure  and  Arauca  and  make 
occasional  trips  to  Ciudad  Bolivar. 


THE  APUKE  RIVER  Z-lH 

extreme  low  water  there  are  places  in  the  Apure  below  San  Fernando 
where  the  channel  has  not  sufficient  depth  to  permit  the  passage  of 
these  loaded  vessels,  and  they  have  to  unload  and  transfer  their  cargoes 
over  such  stretches  in  canoes,  move  up  the  lightened  boat,  and  reload 
again  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shoal.  At  such  times  the  journey  from 
Ciudad  Bolivar  consumes  weeks.  Under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  the  trip  up  is  made  in  10  days  and  the  trip  down  in  5  days. 

The  vessels  tie  up  to  the  bank  at  all  stages  of  the  river;  there  are 
no  unloading  or  transfer  facilities  of  any  kind  at  any  of  the  river  ports. 


Courtesy  of  The  "(leoKraphlcftl  Review** 


TKAN’SFKKKINd  CARGO  OS  THK  APCRK  RIVKR 

At  tinn's  of  extivnu'  low  wnter,  when  loaded  vessels  can  not  pass  o'rtain  iKtinls,  it  is  necessary  to  transfer 
cargoes  to  canoes.  The  lightened  boats  ate  reloaded  after  navigating  the  shallow  channels. 


SAN  FERNANDO  AND  THE  APURE  REGION 

San  Fernando  de  Apure,  a  city  of  7,000  people,  is  a  State  capital 
and  of  more  importance  than  its  population  figures  would  indicate. 
It  was  founded  in  the  year  1788  by  Fray  Buenaventura  de  Benaocas 
and  has  historical  interest  through  its  association  with  the  campaigns  of 
Bolivar,  El  Libertador,  and  of  Paez,  “the Lion  of  the  Apure.”  It  was 
here  that  Bolivar  was  first  joined  by  the  tw'o  regiments  of  the  British 
Legion  which  figured  so  prominently  in  subsequent  battles  of  the 
War  of  Independence.*  In  1818,  Morillo,  commanding  the  Spanish 

‘  See  Bulletin,  December,  1930,  pp.  1341  S.  This  issue  was  commemorative  of  the  century  of  Bolivar’s 
death.— Biilor. 


BOLIVAU  AND  I'AEZ 

It  WHS  on  the  Apure  River  that  I’iiez,  jierformed  his  exploit  of  capturing  by  a  cavalry  attack  Spanish  boats  anchored  in  midstream,  a  feat  which  has 

become  one  of  the  legends  of  the  War  of  In<le|)endence. 


THE  APTTRE  river 
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forces,  established  headiiuarters  at  San  Fernando;  on  the  retirement 
of  the  Spaniards  to  the  coast  it  was  occupied  and  held  as  headquarters 
hy  Paez,  who  founded  a  mint  here.  For  the  next  four  years  it  was 
foujiht  over  hy  the  opposing;  forces,  and  occupied  hy  each  in  turn 
many  times.  It  was  the  “jumping:  off”  point  for  Bolivar’s  expedition 
to  Colombia.  Furthermore,  it  was  on  the  Apure  near  San  Fernando 
that  Paez  captured  with  his  cavalr>'  the  boats  held  hy  the  Spaniards, 
and  so  made  possible  the  crossing:  of  Bolivar’s  troops.  This  action, 
in  which  the  mounted  troops  swam  their  horses  into  the  river  and 
attacked  boats,  is  almost  unique  in  warfare. 


Photo  from  National  Aiworiation  of  Atnliihon  Socirtiaa 


KORKTS  IN  THE  NEST 

Thf  |):tri“nl  furnts,  nrsirnwy  lii'niiis,  Ittki-  turns  sift  ini:  on  tht>  nest;  Iioforn  rhanitini:  platfs,  the  birds  cim  and 

faress  earh  other. 


During:  the  civil  wars  of  the  past  century  there  were  many  cam- 
paigjns  around  the  Apure. 

This  river,  and  its  principal  city,  San  Fernando,  gained  renown 
about  15  years  ago  as  one  of  the  greatest  feather  gathering  and  shipping 
place  in  the  world.  During  the  period  when  women  wore  feathers  on 
their  hats  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  egret  plumes  were  shipped  from 
the  Apure,  and  the  trade  in  feathers  was  one  of  the  greatest  industries 
of  the  region.  When  the  styles  in  women’s  hats  changed,  the  trade 
languished,  and  now  that  the  birds  are  protected  and  can  not  be  killed 
very  few  feathers  are  gathered. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Apure  region  and  of  the 
Venezuelan  llanos  generally  is  the  abundance  and  variety  of  bird  life 
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found  there.  It  is  doubtful  if  anywhere  in  the  world  there  can  be 
found  a  greater  number  of  different  kinds  of  birds.  It  is  a  veritable 
paradise  for  the  ornithologist  and  a  lifetime  might  be  spent  there 
collecting  specimens.  The  vegetation  that  thrives  unchecked,  the 
river  grass  and  the  marsh  lilies  that  float  on  the  muddy  waters,  and  the 
shrubs  that  line  the  banks  seem  to  draw  to  this  region  representatives 
of  all  bi'anches  of  the  feathered  kingdom.  Ducks  of  a  hundred 
kinds,  crows,  hummingbirds,  screaming  parrots,  and  the  macaws  whose 
gorgeous  plumage  paints  pictures  of  blue  and  red  and  yellow  on  the 
landscape;  hawks,  eagles,  buzzards  and  the  vultures,  the  lazy  and 
clumsy  and  loathsome  scavengers  whose  faithful  fulfillment  of  their 
destiny  is  attested  largely  by  the  remarkable  absence  of  flies;  egrets 
in  such  abundance  that  at  certain  times  and  at  their  favored  places 
they  so  cover  the  terrain  with  their  white  plumes  that  the  ground 
seems  to  be  snow-blanketed;  long-legged  cranes  standing  solemnly  in 
pools;  the  song-birds  of  the  family  represented  by  the  turpiales  of 
the  glorious  bugle  notes — birds  of  all  kinds  and  shapes  and  colors 
have  their  home  in  or  visit  the  State  of  Apure. 

It  is  not  alone  in  the  air  and  on  land  that  myriad  forms  of  life  are 
noted  in  this  region,  for  the  waters  of  the  Apure  are  teeming  with 
fishes  and  'ower  acpiatic  vertebrates,  and  furnish  interest  for  the 
ichthyologist  and  sport  for  the  hunter  and  the  fisherman.  Alligators 
are  found  in  great  schools,  and  alligator  hunting  and  the  curing  and 
shipping  of  their  hides  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State. 
Here  are  also  found  the  electric  eel  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  little  vora¬ 
cious  caribe  that  is  such  a  menace  to  swimmers.  It  is  probable  that 
these  tropic  waters  contain  and  conceal  as  many  different  forms  of 
life  as  there  are  varieties  of  birds  above  them. 

The  Apure,  like  all  the  Venezuelan  hinterland,  needs  another 
Humboldt  to  uncover  and  make  known  to  the  world  the  riches  and  the 
wonders  of  this  great  inland  empire. 

And  sunset  on  the  Apure  or  on  the  great  Orinoco  is  a  never  to  be 
forgotten  sight. 


RECENT  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  BRAZIL 

By  Julian  S.  Duncan,  M.  A. 

I  HAVE  just  returned  to  the  United  States  from  a  five  months’ 
stay  in  Brazil,  where  I  have  been  studying  the  railway  systems. 
During  this  trip  I  traveled  over  all  the  principal  railways  of  the  States 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Minas  Geraes.  As  is  well  known,  the 
most  important  coffee  producing  state  is  Sao  Paulo.  On  a  previous 
trip  to  Brazil  1  had  covered  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana, 
and  Santa  Catharina.  The  boat  on  which  I  left  Brazil  called  at 
Victoria,  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  in  a  coffee  producing  area  north¬ 
east  of  the  Federal  capital,  and  Belem  (Para),  capital  of  the  State  of 
Para,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  railway  conditions  in 
an  equatorial  climate. 

In  its  railway  development  Brazil  has  had  to  cope  with  formidable 
obstacles.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
the  lines  have  to  traverse  from  the  coast  cities  to  the  interior  plateau. 
For  e.xample,  from  Santos,  the  chief  coffee  port  of  Brazil,  to  the  city 
of  Sao  Paulo  the  railroad  makes  an  ascent  of  over  2,000  feet  in  49 
miles.  A  similar  condition  prevails  in  the  network  of  lines  leading 
from  the  capital  of  the  republic  to  the  north,  west,  and  east;  the  rise 
in  altitude  ranges  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  presented  by  a  tropical  climate.  Main¬ 
tenance  is  costly.  There  is  a  rainy  season  which  plays  havoc  with  the 
road-bed,  washouts  and  slides  are  frequent,  and  repairs  cost  heavily, 
both  in  labor  and  material,  as  also  in  delays  to  traffic.  The  geologic 
formation  of  Brazil  is  such  that  the  earth  is  particularly  liable  to  slides 
during  the  rainy  season.  This  may  be  observed  especially  on  the  line 
from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo,  where  enormous  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  on  the  construction  of  an  elaborate  system  of  drains. 

Still  another  obstacle  is  the  nation’s  lack  of  good  coal.  Its  absence 
has  up  to  the  present  made  impossible  the  development  of  an  iron 
and  steel  industry ;  hence  all  rails  and  rolling  stock  have  been  imported. 
While  many  of  the  roads  burn  wood,  nevertheless  large  amounts  of 
coal  are  required  because  of  transportation  costs  and  the  unsuitability  of 
wood  for  use  in  passenger  traffic.  This  is  a  heavy  expense  and  a  con¬ 
stant  burden  on  the  exchange  rate  of  the  milreis. 

Brazil  also  offers  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  building  and 
operating  railways  in  a  country  with  a  paper  currency  which  has 
varied  widely  in  its  gold  value.  Rails,  rolling  stock,  and  coal  have 
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to  be  paid  for  in  gold,  while  freight  and  passenger  fares  are  collected 
in  the  paper  currency  of  Brazil.  The  comparative  prosperity  of  the 
railroads  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  due,  among  other  reasons,  to  the 
fact  that,  until  a  few  years  ago,  they  had  rates  which  were  variable 
according  to  fluctuations  in  the  gold  value  of  the  milreis.  Many  of 
the  railroad  failures  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  although  the 
operating  companies  had  foreign  obligations  to  pay  in  gold,  they  were 
collecting  fares  and  freight  rates  in  a  greatly  depreciated  currency. 
Internal  prices  do  not  vary  as  rapidly  as  the  currency  changes  in 
gold  value.  Naturally  shippers  and  passengers  oppose  elevation  of 
freight  rates,  and  even  when  these  are  granted,  another  sharp  drop 
in  the  e.xchange  may  make  it  necessary  to  begin  the  process  over 
again.  As  the  trend  in  Brazil,  since  the  introduction  of  railways  into 
the  country,  has  been  toward  inflation,  the  railways  hav’e  not  had 
opportunity  to  profit  by  periods  in  which  the  value  of  the  money  unit 
was  increasing,  as  has  happened,  for  e.xample,  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

When  we  remember  these  difficulties,  the  achievement  of  the 
country  in  covering  its  principal  States  with  railways  is  a  substantial 
one.'  The  more  important  systems  run  their  trains  on  time.  The 
accident  showing  is  also  commendable  and  the  number  of  accidents 
is  constantly  decreasing.  In  all  the  traveling  I  have  done  in  Brazil 
I  have  not  been  in,  or  witnessed,  an  accident. 

The  Brazilians,  both  the  directors  of  Government  roads  and  the 
superintendents  of  privately  operated  systems,  were  very  helpful 
to  me  in  my  study  of  their  lines.  I  had  permission  from  all  the 
lines  that  I  studied  to  ride  in  the  fireman’s  cab  of  the  locomotive. 
1  did  my  traveling  either  in  the  locomotive  or  on  the  rear  platfonn  of 
the  train.  One  e.xciting  day,  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  engineer, 
I  rode  the  cowcatcher  all  day.  Only  once  was  I  frightened.  There, 
appeared  on  the  track  a  cow,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  sure  whether 
or  not  she  wanted  to  match  strength  with  the  train.  Fortunately 
at  about  the  time  I  was  testing  the  temperature  of  the  rods  leading 
to  the  cowcatcher  she  decided  the  encounter  would  be  unwise  and  got 


off  the  track;  after  that 

day  I  rode  no  more  cowcatchers. 

(How- 

>  Distrilmtion  of  railway  mileaite  in 
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(From  O  HrtuU  Actiuit,  Institiito  dt;  KxpansAo  rommprriHl,  Ministuriu  da  .\Krk-ultiira,  Imliistria  c 
Commerfio,  Kio  do  Janeiro,  IICJO.  I'asrc  147.  Kilometers  eonverte*!  into  miles.) 
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Mountain  railway  station  iH'tween  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo. 


ever,  I  should  say  that  this  road  was  a  new  one  in  a  relatively 
undeveloped  section  and  the  more  important  roads  have  their  lines 
completely  protected  hy  fences.) 

The  outstanding  recent  development  in  Brazilian  railways  is 
the  electrification  of  the  Paulista  Railway,  a  privately  owned  system.^ 


t  lauiKtli  of  lirar.ilian  railways  on  January  1,  19:UI. 

.Miles 

Madelra-Marniore  .  .  227 

Tocantins... . . .51 

Braganya . . 181 

sao  Luii-Therezina . 2811 

Central  do  Piauhy.. _ _  94 

Kfde  de  Viayao  Cearenst' _ 776 

.Mossoro... . 7.5 

Central  do  Rio  Orande  do  Norte . .  109 

Petrolina-Therezina .  102 

The  (Ireat  Western  of  Brazil  Railway  ('o., 

Ltd . .,. .  1,014 

Companhia  Ferroviaria  E.ste  Brasileiro .  1,422 

Nazareth  e  ramal  de  Ainargosa .  178 

.Santo  .\maro . .55 

IlhSos-Conquista . 51 

Victoria-Minas .  329 

Itaitemirim .  33 

Littoral .  8 

sao  Matheus . . 39 

Benevente-Alfredo  Chaves... .  22 

Corcovado _ 2 


Companhia  .Mogyana  de  Estradas  de  Ferro 

sao  Paulo  Railway  Co.,  Ltd . 

Companhia  Paulista  de  Estradas  de  Ferro.. 


Sorocabana. 


Noroeste  do  Brasil . . 

Dourado . . . 

sao  Paulo-Ooyaz . 

sao  Paulo-Minas . . 

sao  Paulo-Parana . 

Itatiben.se . . . 

Norte  de  Sao  Paulo  (Araraquara) _ 

Ramal  Ferreo  Campineiro . . 

Tramway  da  Cantareira . 

CamiKW  do  Jordao . 

Comiianhia  Melhoramentos  de  Monte  .\lto. 

Jabot  icabal . 

Perus-Pirapora . 

Fazenda  Dumont.. . 

sao  Paulo-Rio  (Irande . 

Norte  do  Parana.. . 

Dona  Thereza  Christina . 

.Santa  Catharina . . 

Viacao  Ferrea  do  Rio  Orande  do  Sul . 

Oreat  Southern  of  Brazil  Railway  Co.,  Ltd 

Porto  .\legrc-Tristeza . 

Jacuhy . 

Palmares-Conceifao  do  Arroio . . . 

Paraoitu . . 


Therczo|iolis 


•Marioa . 

The  Leoiioldina  Railway  Co. 

Rezcnde-Bocayna . 

Central  do  Brazil . 

•Rio  d’Ouro . 

oaste  de  Minas . 


RMe  Sul  Mineira 


Total  railway  mileage 


Aforro  Velho. 

Ooyaz . 

(From  0  Brazil  Artual,  Instituto  de  ExpansAo  Commercial,  Ministerio  da  Agricultura,  Industria  e  Com- 
mercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930.  Pages  147-8.  Kilometers  converted  to  miles.) 

•Now  incorporated  in  the  Central  do  Brazil. — Editor. 
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rpper;  StH.-tion  of  Siio  Paulo  Railway  near  the  highest  point  between  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo,  where  an 
elevation  of  over  2,500  feet  must  be  sui  mounted.  I<ower:  Parana  Railway  bridge,  on  the  route,  to 
Curidlba. 
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Electrification  has  been  completed  from  Jundiahy  to  Rincao,  a 
distance  of  177  miles.  The  fast  day  passenger  trains  running  on  the 
main  line  of  this  road  are  composed  of  all  steel  coaches  and  are  up  to 
the  best  American  standards  of  comfort,  in  the  regular-fare  coaches, 
the  dining  and  parlor  car  services.  The  road  has  recently  purchased  a 
number  of  specially  built  fruit  cars  which  are  to  be  used  in  carrying 
oranges  to  Santos  for  e.xport. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  contributions  of  rail¬ 
roads  to  the  economic  life  of  Brazil  is  the  part  played  by  the  forestry 
service  of  the  Paulista  Railway,  which  was  the  pioneer  in  promoting 


CourtMV  ot  "Revuta  Florestal" 

A  OROVE  OF  EUCALYPTUS  SAPLINGS 

The  older  trees  have  been  felled  and  cut  for  utilization  as  fuel  forjocomotives  of  the  Paulista  Railway.  A 
6-year  old  tree  is  of  sufficient  size  for  this  purjxjse. 

the  growth  of  eucalyptus  trees  and  the  use  of  their  timber  for  ties, 
building  material,  and  fuel.  Following  the  lead  of  this  company, 
most  of  the  larger  systems  have  organized  forestry'  services  of  their 
own .  The  eucalyptus  is  a  very  rapidly  growing  tree,  native  to  Australia , 
imported  and  studied  for  use  in  Brazil  by  the  Paulista.  In  addition 
to  showing  an  extraordinary  profit  for  the  company,  the  plantations 
are  also  a  valuable  demonstration  for  the  country.  The  Paulista 
makes  a  special  effort  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  the  results 
of  its  long  and  careful  experimentation  with  hundreds  of  types  of 
eucalyptus  to  determine  the  variety  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate 
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of  Brazil.  In  its  forests,  located  at  several  points  on  the  line,  millions 
of  trees  are  planted,  and  at  the  main  farm  near  Rio  Claro  the  experi¬ 
mentation  and  demonstration  work  are  concentrated. 

The  Central  of  Brazil,  the  government  owned  and  operated  railway 
which  connects  the  two  leading  cities  of  Sao  Paido  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
has  recently  inaugurated  a  special  all-steel  extra-fare  compartment 
sleeping-car  train,  known  as  the  Crvzeiro  <h  Sul,  or  “Southern 
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Cross,”®  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  I'nder  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Doctor  Zander,  the  director  of  the  ('entral  during 
the  Government  of  President  Washington  Luis,  the  number  of 
accidents  on  this  system  was  reduced  and  the  percentage  of  trains  on 
time  increased.  The  Director  selected  by  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  had  just  taken  over  his  work  when  I  left  Brazil  in  December; 
according  to  the  information  I  received  in  Rio  he  is  an  executive  of 

>  This  ponstpllalinn  appears  on  the  Hrar.ilian  coat  of  arms  and  flag.— Rfifor. 
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proven  ability.  The  great  need  of  this  road,  especially  in  view  of  its 
heavy  suburban  traffic,  is  the  electrification  of  this  double-track  line 
from  Rio  to  the  Barra  de  Piauhy,  67  miles  distant.  One  of  the 
recent  additions  to  rolling  stock  is  a  completely  equipped  dynamom¬ 
eter  car,  the  first  in  Brazil.  This  is  a  much-needed  pioneering  step, 
as  the  railways  of  Brazil  lack  e.xact  information  on  the  power  of 
their  locomotives  and  the  traction  needs  of  their  various  divisions. 

One  of  the  most  important  lines  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  the 
Sorocabana,  a  railway  owned  and  operated  by  that  State.  It  in¬ 
augurated,  in  August  of  last  year,  perhaps  the  most  completely 
equipped  shops  in  South  America  for  the  repair  of  steam  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock.  This  shop  has  an  adequate  overhead  crane  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  modern  in  every  particular.  The  Provisional  Government 
of  the  State  has  selected  for  its  Secretary  of  Transportation  Doctor 
Monlevade,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  railway  men  in  the  country. 
He  was  for  many  years  the  superintendent  of  the  Paulista  railway, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  influential  forces  behind  the  Railway  Pension 
Act  of  Brazil.  His  selection  augurs  well  for  the  management  of 
State  railways  under  the  new  administration. 

The  Mogj’ana  system,  serving  a  rich  coffee  area  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  with  lines  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  is  privately 
owned  and  operated.  The  road  is  carrj'ing  heavy  gold  obligations 
in  the  form  of  interest  and  amortization  payments  on  a  loan  con¬ 
tracted  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  lines  in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes.  These  lines  are  chiefly  in  a  sparsely  settled  area  which 
ships  as  its  principal  freight  cattle  on  the  hoof.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Minas  Geraes  network  is  as  yet  largely  yielding  annual  deficits. 
Yet  such  is  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  of  the  company,  and 
its  carefully  studied  annual  budgets,  that  it  is  meeting  punctually 
interest  and  amortization  on  its  loan  and  at  the  same  time  paying 
dividends  to  its  stockholders. 

The  Southern  Minas  System,  comprising  801  miles  of  line  in  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes,  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  formerly  rented  to  a  private  company,  but  due  to  this  company’s 
inability  to  give  adequate  service  and  to  maintain  the  road  bed  and 
rolling  stock,  it  was  rented  to  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  in  1919. 
The  State  obligated  itself  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  equipment  and  rails  and  on  improvement  of  the  road 
bed.  Especially  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Antonio  Carlos, 
President  of  the  State  from  1926  to  1930,  has  this  road  made  progress. 
Doctor  Carlos  selected  as  the  Director  of  the  Southern  Minas  Sys¬ 
tem  an  exceptionally  able  railway  executive.  Doctor  Pinedo,  who 
was  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the  Mogyana  railroad. 
Cnder  Ins  direction  there  have  been  built  and  equipped  in  Cruzeiro 
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Upper:  Cross  level  and  rail  joint  mechanism  on  dynamometer  ciir.  This  apparatus  measures  the  bulf, 
pull,  various  pressures,  and  curvature  while  the  train  is  in  motion,  automatically  recording  on  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  car  the  duration  of  the  test,  location,  distance,  speed,  and  other  valuable  information.  laiwer: 
American  railway  cars  arriving  in  Brazil. 
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railway  repair  shops  which  in  modernity  of  equipment,  arran^je- 
ment  of  machines,  and  adequacy  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  road  are 
second  only  to  the  shops  of  the  Sorocabana.  Also  under  the  direction 
of  Doctor  Pinedo,  the  director  just  mentioned,  the  work  of  rock  ballast¬ 
ing  the  roadbed  has  rapidly  gone  forw'ard. 

Another  railway  system  which  has  undergone  considerable,  de¬ 
velopment  within  the  past  10  yeai‘s  is  that  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Like 
the  Southern  Minas  System,  it  was  formerly  rented  to  a  private 
company,  ownership  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  war  and  the  post-war  period  and 
inability  to  secure  an  advance  in  freight  rates,  this  company,  which 
had  employed  considerable  capital  in  the  construction  of  new  lines, 
was  unable  to  maintain  the  road  bed  or  rolling  stock,  and  accordingly 
there  was  an  amicable  rescission  of  its  contract.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Minas  System  and  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  the  able  minister  of  transportation, 
Doctor  Pires  do  Rio,  rented  it  to  the  Government  of  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  within  whose  bounds  the  system  is  located. 

To  judge  from  a  trip  over  this  road  from  east  to  west  and  north 
to  south  and  from  interviews,  it  seems  that  the  administration  of 
the  State  has  been  efficient.  One  of  the  defects  of  the  line  was  the 
e.xcessive  number  of  curves.  The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has 
spent  much  money  in  straightening  the  track,  has  made  large  pur¬ 
chases  of  railway  equipment,  buying  many  American-made  locomo¬ 
tives,  and  is  ])hmning  for  the  construction  of  repair  shops  equipped 
with  machinery  of  the  most  modern  type.  During  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  the  road  formerly  showed  annual  deficits,  but  now, 
the  period  of  heavy  e.xpenditures  for  putting  rolling  stock  and  road 
bed  in  good  repair  having  passed,  the  system  is  showing  favorable 
balances. 

The  American  firms  selling  locomotives  and  other  railway  supplies 
maintain  in  Brazil  representatives  of  high  tj’pe.  They  are  always 
well  informed  about  the  underlying  conditions  affecting  railway 
operation  in  the  country.  In  three  lines  American  firms  in  this  field 
of  business  are  in  a  dominant  position,  supplying  Brazilian  companies 
first,  with  locomotives;  second,  with  machines  for  repairing  locomo¬ 
tives  and  cars;  and  third,  with  all-steel  passenger  and  freight  cars. 
The  Paulista,  which  I  think  is  the  standard  railway  of  Brazil,  prides 
itself  on  its  use  of  American  methods  and  American  material.  I 
found  among  Brazilian  operating  officials  generally  that  in  the  lines 
above  mentioned  American  goods  were  highly  regarded. 

Motor-truck  competition  is  causing  considerable  concern  to  railway 
men  in  Brazil.  It  is  aggravated  by  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  several 
Bull.  3 - 4 
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States  and  the  Federal  Government.  Articles  transported  pay  a 
tax  levied  by  the  various  States,  in  addition  to  a  Federal  tax. 
The  State  taxes  are  put  on  an  ad  valorem  base  and  collected  by  the 
railway  companies  for  the  Government.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
|)eople  do  not  know  that  the  tax  is  not  a  part  of  the  freifjht  or  passen- 
{ler  rate.  The  State  taxes  in  particular  act  as  a  restraininjj  force  on 
interstate  business.  As  yet  motor  trucks  are  not  fiscalized  to  the 
])oint  where  a  Government  tax  is  added  to  their  charges.  Hence, 
they  not  only  use  the  roads  constructed  with  public  funds  on  payment 
of  a  sum  which  does  not  compare  with  the  amotmt  of  damage  which 
they  do  to  the  highways,  but  they  also  can  offer  a  better  rate  because 
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the  freight  which  they  carry  is  not  subject  to  the  Government  trans¬ 
portation  tax. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  Hra/.ilian  railways  have  not  yet  reached  the 
])osition  where  their  traffic  density  is  such  that  they  can  grant  for  the 
long  haul  a  rate  which  is  markedly  lower  than  the  rate  of  the  motor 
truck.  While  most  of  our  railroads  in  the  United  States  have  suffi¬ 
cient  traffic  density  to  give  them  operating  economies  making  it  easy 
to  compete  with  the  motor  truck  for  the  longer  liaul,  a  fiig  percentage 
of  Brazilian  railways  are  “developmental”  and  built  in  advance  of 
traffic.  The  question  is  whether,  with  continued  and  desirable  road 
building,  they  will  have  the  traffic  which  will  enable  them  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  the  operating  economies  of  high  traffic  density.  The 
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first  effect  of  truck  competition  will  be  to  confine  the  building  of 
“developmental”  railways  to  the  main  lines  of  trafFic,  with  the  idea 
of  using  the  truck  as  a  short-line  feeder  to  those  lines. 

The  railways  of  Brazil,  despite  these  problems,  are  becoming  more 
efficient  and  are  offering  more  comfortable  transportation  for 
passengers.  Speedier  service  and  a  greater  variety  of  eciuipment — 
for  example,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  oranges — are  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  freight  shippers.  In  the  short  review  given  I  have  been 
able  to  touch  only  a  part  of  the  recent  developments  in  Brazilian 
railways.  Brazilian  railway  engineers  and  operating  officials  as  a 
whole  are  alert  and  receptive  to  the  best  operating  methods  abroad, 
and  under  their  leadership  the  railroads  may  be  counted  upon  to  do 
their  part  in  meeting  the  ever-growing  transportation  needs  of  the 
country. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  SITUATION  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

By  William  A.  Reid 
Foreign  Trade  Adi’iser,  Pan  American  Union 

ABOUT  five  years  ago  a  small  body  of  men  sailed  forth  from  one  of 
the  world ’s  most  thickly  populated  nations — England — to  plant  a 
colony  in  one  of  the  world ’s  most  thinly  jmpulated  regions — the  heart 
of  South  America. 

During  intervening  years  a  battle  has  been  raging — man  and 
machine  have  fought  insect  and  jungle.  The  field  of  operations 
extends  over  an  area  five  times  larger  than  England.  British  adven¬ 
turers  made  the  attack.  Bolivia  supplied  the  territory.  And  this 
area  of  250,000  square  miles,  known  as  the  Guiba  Concessions,  lies 
2,000  miles  up  the  Plata-Parana-Paraguay  River  system. 

In  the  opening  months  of  the  present  year  news  from  “the  front” 
is  conflicting.  No  one  can  say  whether  Nature  or  man  is  to  win  the 
battle.  Reenforcements  of  men  and  money  have  been  called.  The 
conflict  is  interesting  because  on  the  success  of  this  enterprise  may 
depend  the  method  of  attack  on  many  another  little-known  region  of 
the  American  Republics. 

This  colonization  scheme  looked  promising  and  wealthy  Britishers 
bought  stock  in  the  company;  men,  women,  and  children  embarked 
for  the  wilds  to  become  pioneei’s  of  progress.  The  removal  from 
crowded  streets  of  English  cities  to  the  solitudes  of  Guiba  meant  a 
startling  change  in  environment  and  life.  But  British  people  are 
traditionally  good  colonizers;  the  wandering  spirit  is  ever  alive  and 
they  are  willing  to  venture.  During  the  past  five  years  several 
hundred  Britishers  are  reported  to  have  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action. 

Interesting  indeed  are  the  letters  that  come  to  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  from  some  of  the  far  corners  of  the  world  relative  to  finding 
a  more  promising  outlook  in  Latin  America  than  in  the  country  where 
the  writers  live.  For  illustration,  a  man  in  Tasmania  states  that  his 
sheep  ranching  business  of  late  years  is  not  proving  satisfactorj".  He 
wonders  if  the  Peruvian  Andes  or  southern  Chile  would  not  offer 
better  pastures  and  better  prospects  for  himself  and  his  family  and 
his  friends  and  their  families.  Cold  weather  and  long  winters  are 
cited  by  some  would-be-emigrants  from  Alaska  as  a  reason  for  casting 
longing  eyes  toward  w’armer  regions.  Akin  to  these  inquiries  are 
those  coming  from  Finnish  correspondents,  who  indicate  an  inclina- 
tion’to’ emigrate  to  South  America.  From  one  of  the  world ’s  greatest 
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melting  pots  of  humanity,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  come  many  inquiries 
as  to  homes  and  labor  in  South  or  Central  America.  Overproduction 
of  sugar  in  Java  is  responsible  for  unrest  of  a  group  of  Dutch  laborers 
who  believe  that  the  cane  fields  of  Peru  offer  far  more  attractive 
returns  for  sugar-cane  workers  because  “Chile  needs  greater  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Peruvian  sugar.  ”  Just  as  these  lines  are  written  a  commission 
of  three  Japanese  is  calling  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  They  are 
bound  for  South  America  to  look  over  the  immigration  field.  Japan, 
with  80,000,000  people  and  increasing  congestion,  finds  emigration  a 
necessity  for  part  of  her  population.  Therefore  this  commission  will 
proceed  to  Brazil,  where  about  60,000  Japanese  colonists  are  already 


IMMir.RANTS’  HOTEL,  BCKNOS  AIRES 

The  main  huildinK  of  the  Kroiip  at  the  immifcrants'  station,  which  includes  dormitories  for  6,000  persons. 

located,  some  in  the  coffee-growing  region  and  others  in  the  State  of 
Par6. 

Many  immigration  schemes  have  originated  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  looking  to  the  placing  of  citizens  of  these  countries  in  Cen¬ 
tral  or  South  America.  Most  of  these  schemes  seem  to  have  been  ill- 
advised  and  badly  planned.  On  more  than  one  occasion  public- 
spirited  Americans  and  others  have  raised  funds  to  assist  stranded 
colonists  from  the  United  States  to  secure  steerage  passage  home. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however,  and  one  of  these  that  gives 
promise  of  succeeding  is  the  Mennonite  colony  in  the  Chaco  Boreal. 
The  long  trek  of  these  colonists  from  western  Canada  to  the  heart  of 
South  America  is  a  record  breaker  in  distance  and  in  number  of  those 
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who  participated.  There  are  now  perhaps  more  than  3,400  Men- 
nonites  on  their  new  home  lands. 

The  current  of  immigration  to  Argentina  is  far  lower  than  in  former 
years  when,  for  certain  periods,  nearly  a  thousand  persons  arrived 
daily,  or  300,000  annually.  From  1904  to  1913  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  per  year  ranged  from  125,367  to  323,403.  No  doubt  it  was  this 
generous  inflow  of  new  blood  which  caused  Argentina  to  develop  one 
of  the  best  immigration  stations  in  the  world.  Here  the  writer  spent 
several  days  among  the  incoming  throng;  he  went  through  the  recep¬ 
tion,  fingerprinting,  and  other  processes;  ate  with  immigrants,  saw 
how  well  Argentina  takes  care  of  them  for  a  week  and  then  sends  them 
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to  the  region  of  the  Republic  best  suited  to  the  individual  and  the 
family.  Immigration  officials  stationed  in  about  10  different  regions 
keep  the  Director  General  of  Information  acquainted  as  to  their  re¬ 
spective  calls  or  needs  for  workeis;  distribution  of  newcomers  is,  to 
some  extent,  based  on  the  reports  coming  from  the  several  districts. 

From  1918  to  1922  annual  immigrant  arrivals  in  Argentina  varied 
from  about  50,000  to  222,500.  In  1923,  there  were  155,000;  in  1924, 
115,000;  and  in  the  following  year,  117,000.  During  11  months  of 
1929  123,497  arrived.  This  number  is  nearly  8,000  fewer  than  those 
who  came  in  1928.  Stated  in  other  terms,  Argentina  during  the  last 
few  years  has  received  perhaps  400  immigrants  per  day  or  about  half 
the  number  who  came  15  years  ago.  And  to-day,  still  fewer  are 
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wanted,  owing  largely  to  the  universal  business  depression.  Accord" 
ing  to  a  news  dispatch  from  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  consular 
ollicials  in  Europe  have  been  instructed  to  “abstain  from  all  propa¬ 
ganda  relative  to  emigration  to  Argentina.” 

The  Herista  de  Economla  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  presents  in  its 
October,  1930,  issue  interesting  data  on  the  immigration  situation  in 
South  America.  Three  of  the  countries,  Boliv  a,  Colombia,  and  Ecua¬ 
dor  are  not  mentioned  in  this  study,  e.xcepting  for  the  statement  that 
immigration  thither  is  insignificant.  As  no  year  is  given,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  figures  refer  to  a  recent  12-month  period.  Of 
266,842  immigrants  who  arrived  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay, 
IVru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  140,275  of  these  departed,  leaving  a 
net  balance  of  126,567.  The  Kerixta  de  Economia  Argentina  further 
shows  that  of  these  59  per  cent  went  to  Argentina  and  that  many 
of  the  remaining  41  per  cent  showed  a  decided  preference  for  Brazil 
and  Uruguay. 

The  Amazon  and  the  Paraguay  Rivers  have  been  used  by  immi¬ 
grants  to  Brazil  for  yearn,  but  still  the  vast  regions  watered  by  these 
streams  remain  virtually  uninhabited.  The  railroads  penetrating  in¬ 
land  from  five  different  points  on  the  coast,  viz,  Recife  (Pernambuco), 
Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  have  also  been 
followed  by  the  immigrant  who  became  the  stockman  or  the  hus¬ 
bandman.  Some  of  the  railways,  through  their  immigration  depart¬ 
ments,  cooperating  with  government  agencies,  have  aided  newcomers 
in  many  ways,  placing  them  in  territory  contiguous  to  certain  lines. 
Along  the  Southern  Railway  of  Brazil  there  are  lumbering  and  saw¬ 
mill  operations  that  have  given  employment  to  many  immigrants. 
The  coffee  industry,  of  course,  provides  labor  for  thousands  of  the  new 
citizens.  In  recent  years,  the  coming  of  Japanese  to  Brazil’s  coffee 
fields  has  provided  planters  with  skillful  workers,  but  their  entry  has 
not  pleased  the  Italian,  Portuguese,  German,  and  other  older  colonists. 
During  1930,  Japanese  steamers  delivered  several  hundred  Japanese 
immigrants  at  Para,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  lands  of  the  Cia. 
Xiponica  de  Plantay5es  and  to  other  Japanese  settlements  in  the  Ama¬ 
zon  region.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  how  these  people  from  a  country 
that  has  long  winters  may  be  suited  to  climate  and  labor  conditions  of 
the  Amazon  region,  but  the  e.xperiment  is  of  international  interest. 

Brazil’s  method  of  receiving  immigrants  is  about  as  follows:  It  is 
preferable  that  they  arrive  at  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  From  the 
pier  they  are  conducted  by  boat  to  the  Isle  of  Flores,  situated  in  the 
Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  this  island  is  healthful  and  picturesipie, 
and  at  the  Government  hostel  board,  lodging,  and  advice  are  free. 
Immigrants  accompanied  by  their  families  who  desire  to  establish 
themselves  on  tracts  of  land  (each  rural  tract  contains  an  average  of 
62  acres)  are  aided  in  choosing  the  proper  location  and  given  free 
transportation  to  their  destination. 
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According  to  the  report  of  the  Institute  de  Expansao  Connnercial 
(1930),  4,268,907  immigrants  came  to  Brazil  from  1820  to  1927; 
during  1928,  82,061  arrived;  in  1929,  100,424.  Of  the  country’s 
present  population  of  40,272,650  there  have  come  from  time  to  time 
about  1,475,000  Italians,  1,250,000  Portuguese,  574,000  Spaniards, 
194,500  Germans,  110,700  Russians,  90,000  Austrians,  77,500  Turks 
and  Arabs,  60,000  Japanese.  The  remainder  of  the  foreign-born 
came  in  smaller  numbers  from  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
Europe  naturally  supplying  most  of  this  miscellaneous  human 
current. 


C'cMirtMiy  of  the  Notional  Coffea  Roaatrra  Aaeoriation 
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Thousands  of  immiRrants  are  absorbed  by  the  great  coffee  industry. 

According  to  Uruguaj^an  statistics,  120,117  immigrants  came  into 
that  country  from  1917  to  1926,  inclusive.  The  two  years  1924  and 
1925  showed  the  largest  number  of  arrivals,  which  were  18,435  and 
18,813,  respectivelj".  Of  the  total,  3,700  were  children.  More  than 
28,000  adults  registered  their  occupations  at  the  immigration  offices, 
and  these  occupations  indicated  an  unusual  diversity  of  training. 
There  were  8,575  farmers,  but  only  1  telephone  operator;  mechanics 
numbered  more  than  700;  there  were  11  chemists,  1  naturalist,  5 
doctors,  2  lawyers,  7  accountants,  300  blacksmiths,  500  carpenters, 
and  more  than  5,000  housewives.  Many  other  classes  of  workers 
are  listed,  but  the  above  figures  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
diverse  trades  and  professions  of  European  immigrants  arriving  in 
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l^ruguay,  who  are  typical  of  those  going  to  other  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Settlement  of  Paraguay  prepared 
in  1927  an  interesting  report.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  Para¬ 
guay  can  absorb  only  a  limited  number  of  newcomers  each  year. 
For  several  years  past  the  Paraguayan  Government  has  paid  the 
transportation  expenses  of  immigrants  from  certain  Plata  River  ports 
to  Asuncion.  But  these  people,  as  a  rule,  have  not  proved  satisfac- 
►  torj'  settlers.  In  1928,  a  chart  prepared  in  the  Paraguayan  Statistical 

Office  indicated  that,  from  1907  to  1927,  12,524  immigrants  came 
to  Paraguay,  not  counting  any  Mennonites.  At  the  rate  of  a  little 
over  a  thousand  a  year,  therefore,  Paraguay  has  been  increasing  her 
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Typical  land  occupied  by  Mennonites,  of  whom  more  than  3,400  have  settled  here. 


foreign-born  population,  consisting  chiefly  of  Germans,  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Austrians,  Russians,  French. 

During  the  10-year  period  ending  in  1914  the  total  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  arriving  in  Chile  amounted  to  only  25,544.  Of  these  a  large 
percentage  came  from  northern  rather  than  southern  European 
nations.  Germany  and  France  are  credited  with  supplying  about 
19  per  cent  each,  with  England  close  behind.  Only  12  or  13  per  cent 
arrived  from  Italy,  a  fact  that  shows  the  preference  of  the  Italian 
emigrant  for  Argentina. 

During  1915  and  the  war  years  that  followed  Chile,  of  course, 
could  not  expect  immigrants.  But  Government  statistics  show  that 
in  1920  more  than  22,000  persons  (travelers  are  not  segregated  from 
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inunifrrants  in  these  figures)  arrived  on  her  shores  and  over  18,000 
departed,  leaving  a  balance  of  3,731;  and  further,  that  during  the 
next  few  years  Chile  gained  by  immigration  4,000  to  8,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  a  year.  In  other  words,  the  Chilean  migratory  movement 
from  1920  to  1929,  inclusive,  indicates  that  immigration  exceeded  emi¬ 
gration  by  about  40,000,  or  4,000  a  year.  In  one  year,  1927,  depar¬ 
tures  exceeded  arrivals  by  600.  rnfortunately,  the  statistics  available 
to  the  writer  do  not  segregate  the  business  man  from  the  immigrant — 
all  entrants  seem  to  be  counted  in  one  class. 

In  1928,  by  act  of  the  Chilean  Congress,  a  colonization  fund  of 
100,000,000  pesos  was  established.  The  object  of  the  fund  is  t()  obtain 
land  and  allot  it  to  nationals  and  to  foreign  colonists  after  construct- 
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ing  buildings  and  roads  and  making  other  necessary  preparations. 
The  fund  also  provides  for  granting  colonists  certain  credits  to  aid 
them  in  cultivating  the  lands  obtained  under  the  act. 

According  to  an  editorial  in  Tm  Kaeion,  of  Santiago,  Chile  could 
assimilate  60,000  immigrants  a  year,  and  such  a  number,  continues 
the  editorial,  shoidd  be  the  goal  of  Chilean  officials. 

When  the  new  provincial  boundaries  wx‘re  fixed  a  few  years  ago,  a 
former  concession  was  reclaimed  by  the  Government  and  set  aside 
for  colonization.  This  large  area  lies  in  the  Territory  of  Aysen,  in 
southern  Chile,  and  natives  of  Chile  in  particular  were  and  continue 
to  be  invited  to  return  to  this  area. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  colonize  eastern  Peru. 
But  the  hardships  encountered  in  unpopulated  regions  seem  to  have 
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(liscouragod  most  of  the  sturdy  souls  who  from  time  to  time  came 
from  Europe  to  settle  in  Peruvian  wilds.  “  Mutterings  of  discontent,” 
we  are  told,  were  heard  as  some  of  these  parties  left  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
Railway  and  plunged  eastward  toward  the  promised  land.  On  foot 
and  on  mules,  following  trails  instead  of  roads,  these  would-be  home 
builders  proceeded. 

But  conditions  in  Peru  to-day  are  different.  Highways,  motor 
cars,  and  airplanes  are  making  mail  and  passenger  service  quicker. 
The  region  that  yesterday  took  weeks  to  reach  is  now  on  or  near  the 
“road  to  Tarma”  and  beyond.  Peru  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in 
recent  years  in  importing  settlers;  and  perhaps  none  have  been 
stronger  or  more  determined  to  succeed  than  the  nearly  .">00  Russians 
and  Austrians  who  came  to  Peru  in  1930. 

Two  years  ago  the  Minister  of  Development  stated  that  1,160  new 
colonists  were  cultivating  tracts  of  land  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes.  Upon  their  success  depends,  to  some  e.xtent  at  least,  the 
coming  of  additional  settlors.  An  agreement  signed  by  Peruvian 
officials  and  representatives  of  colonists  calls  for  the  placing  of  3,000 
families  in  the  region  of  the  Ucayali  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon. 
Among  successes  that  colonists  have  achieved  in  Peru,  the  planting  of 
250,000  coffee  trees  in  the  Satipo  region  is  worthy  of  note.  Moreover, 
the  newcomers  in  this  particular  area  have  hundreds  of  acres  of  land 
on  which  they  are  hopeful  of  raising  not  only  coffee  but  other  products 
as  well. 

Although  Ecuador  has  thousands  of  acres  of  public  lands  suitable 
for  immigrants,  the  time  does  not  appear  favorable  for  their  coming 
in  large  numbei's.  Speaking  on  the  subject  a  year  ago,  a  well-known 
official  of  the  Ecuadorean  Government  said — 

It  is  iinpcrative  for  the  settler  in  Ecuador  to  Iw  near  a  railroad  or  good  high¬ 
way  in  order  to  market  his  wheat,  corn,  meat,  or  dairy  products.  Without  roads, 
colonists  would  find  it  imimssible  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  life;  they  could  not 
obtain  funds  to  carry  on  work  since  their  products  would  call  for  modern  trans¬ 
portation.  This  does  not  exist  generally  in  Ecuador.  For  these  reasons  ii  would 
l)c  a  mistake  to  colonize  unix^pulated  regions  of  Ecuador  at  present. 

The  Colombian  law^  of  1922  is  especially  inviting  to  immigrants. 
It  is  explicitly  stated  that  “e.xcept  as  otherwise  provided,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Colombia  is  open  to  all  foreigners.”  The  exceptions  referred 
to  concern  public  health,  public  order,  and  public  morals.  Immigra¬ 
tion  boards  located  in  the  various  ports  of  entry  provide  facilities  for 
the  new  arrivals.  Some  of  the  latter,  if  they  fill  the  ordinary  require¬ 
ments,  may  be  granted  unoccupied  lands. 

The  sturdy  Swedes  who  have  been  coming  to  Colombia  have 
proved  efficient  workers  in  coffee-raising  regions  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Republic  fairly  high  above  sea  level,  where  climatic  conditions 
more  nearly  approach  the  temperature  of  Swredish  summers.  The 
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Swedes  have  also  proved  ethcient  workers  on  highway  and  railroad 
construction  which,  until  two  years  ago,  was  more  or  less  active. 

A  Colombian  Government  report  states — 

If  immigrants  como  to  the  eountry  to  eultivate  land,  establish  new  industries, 
introduee  and  teach  arts  and  seienees — in  short,  if  they  are  civilized  and  pro¬ 
gressive  people,  Colombia  wants  them. 

With  an  oversupply  of  labor  during  the  present  depressed  period, 
the  immigrant  does  not  appear  to  be  needed  in  Colombia.  But  in 
the  country’s  to-morrow  he  is  destined  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
progress. 

In  recent  years,  a  loadstar  in  Venezuela  has  drawn  thousands  of 
laborers  or  emigrants.  The  news  of  newly  developing  oil  wells  on  a 
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gigantic  scale  spread  around  the  world,  and  adventurers,  laborers, 
high-wage  seekers,  and  a  horde  of  other  persons  Hocked  to  the  Lake 
Maracaibo  region.  Maracaibo  grew  from  a  sleepy  city  to  a  bustling 
oil  metropolis  within  a  few  years.  Hotels,  boarding  houses,  active 
harbor  and  street  scenes,  incoming  machineiy'  and  outgoing  oil 
tankers,  all  combined  to  lend  business  animation  to  city  and  lake. 

British  and  Dutch  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
followed  the  capital  of  their  nations  to  the  oil  region  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  nationals  of  other  countries.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that 
workers  came  also  from  Spain,  France,  Switzerland,  China,  Cuba, 
Syria,  Poland,  and  many  other  lands. 

Petroleum  production  in  Venezuela  reached  enormous  proportions, 
until  Venezuela  was  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  this  indus- 
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try.  The  output  of  oil  rose  rapidly  from  119,000  barrels  in  1917  to 
137,388,270  barrels  in  1929.  Local  labor  flocked  to  the  Maracaibo 
region  and  received  more  attractive  wages  than  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits.  From  1918  to  1922  the  incoming  number  of  immigrants  or 
workers  ranged  from  about  6,000  to  21,000  a  year;  many  of  these 
were  pioneer  oil  laborers  getting  the  fields  into  production. 

In  more  recent  years,  arrivals  in  Venezuela,  according  to  available 
statistics,  have  numbered  about  3,000  a  year,  which  is  perhaps  a  fair 
average  for  the  present  time. 

Venezuela  w’elcomes  foreigners  of  the  right  class;  the  Act  of  1925 
passed  by  the  National  Congress  contains  attractive  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  their  entry  and  their  welfare.  Eight  different  classes  are 
excluded,  which  in  itself  indicates  that  the  officials  propose  to  aug- 
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inent  the  present  population  with  only  the  best  types  of  immi¬ 
grants. 

In  the  five  Ontral  American  Kepul)lics,  which  together  have 
about  5,600,000  inhalntants,  there  is  abundant  land  awaiting  settle¬ 
ment.  One  need  oidy  travel  over  these  countries  to  note  large  areas 
of  primeval  forest  or  other  lands  that  are  naturally  clear  of  forest 
growth.  Many  cattle  are  to  be  seen  in  a  day’s  journey;  but  villages 
or  large  towns  are  scarce.  The  thought  inevitably  presents  itself 
that  here  are  millions  of  acres  that  have  never  felt  the  touch  of  hus¬ 
bandman  or  mechanical  cultivator.  To  these  countries  a  few  people 
come  each  year  who  might  be  classed  as  immigrants  in  search  of 
homes.  Five  years  ago  a  l>ody  of  Czechoslovaks  entered  Guatemala 
and  were  settled  on  land.  To-day  all  of  them  have  dejiarted;  they 
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drifted  to  the  towns  or  left  the  country.  At  Capira  in  Panama,  10 
years  ago  a  German  colony  was  settling  down  to  what  seemed  to 
be  an  unusually  successful  start.  At  present  only  a  remnant  of  the 
.50  or  more  families  remain  on  the  concession.  All  the  rest  have 
gone  to  Panama  and  Colon,  or  to  villages  where  any  kind  of  work 
seems  to  be  easier  than  that  of  tilling  the  soil  in  a  tropical  climate. 
Speaking  of  this  colony  the  Panama  Times  said — 

These  i)eoi)le  have  built  themselves  houses  of  the  native  type,  of  reeds  and 
mud  with  thatched  roofs,  which  do  not  differ  from  the  shacks  of  the  campesinos 
except  that  there  are  curtains  in  the  windows  and  a  few  other  signs  of  European 
customs  and  traditions.  It  is  .said  that  men,  women,  and  children  have  worked 
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hard  from  sun  to  sun,  but  there  are  few  visible  signs  of  their  industry  other  than 
jmtehes  of  corn.  .1  living  can  be  made  on  the  land  without  capital,  but  only 
that  and  nothing  more. 

The  recent  acquisition  by  British  interests  of  certain  concessions 
of  land  in  Panama  both  east  and  west  of  the  Canal  foreshadows  the 
arrival  of  numerous  English  residents.  The  laboring  forces,  of 
course,  are  being  recruited  from  within  the  Republic.  The  proper¬ 
ties  are  said  to  be  rich  in  mineral  deposits  and  the  plan  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  to  develop  such  deposits  on  a  large  scale. 

Me.xico,  of  course,  like  all  the  other  American  Republics,  has  re¬ 
ceived  thousands  of  European  immigrants  from  time  to  time.  In 
recent  years,  however,  newcomers  have  not  arrived  in  large  numbei>i. 
In  fact,  there  has  developed  among  the  Mexican  laboring  classes  a 
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certain  antipathy  toward  the  foreign  worker  on  account  of  economic 
conditions.  In  1929,  Mexican  consuls,  according  to  the  Diario 
Oficial  (the  official  gazette)  for  April  27,  were  instructed  not  to 
issue  identification  cards  to  prospective  emigrants  to  Me.xico.  “The 
economic  crisis  through  which  Mexico  is  passing  has  left  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Mexicans  without  work  and  their  families  in  misery,”  fur¬ 
ther  commented  official  papers. 

Long  and  interesting  stories  could  be  related  about  efforts  made 
to  introduce  more  Europeans  and  Americans  into  Me.xican  activities. 
Little  space  is  available,  but  in  passing  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  the 
recent  attempts  was  that  of  the  German-Me.xican  company  which 
proposed  in  1929  to  colonize  some  of  its  vast  holdings  in  the  region 
of  Acapulco.  No  recent  data  on  the  progress  of  the  movement  is 
available  as  these  lines  are  written. 

At  the  Pan  American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference,  held  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  in  1930  it  was  shown  that  migration  between 
Me.xico  and  the  United  States  is  heavy.  Some  speakers  placed  the 
number  of  Mexicans  in  this  country  at  about  a  million;  others  at  a 
few  hundred  thousand  less.  The  constant  demand  for  Mexican 
labor  in  the  Southwestern  States  at  higher  wages  than  at  home  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  this  heavy  immigration — counted  and  uncounted. 
There  is  also  a  return  movement  among  the  Mexicans  amounting 
to  thousands  annually. 

From  1916  to  1920,  inclusive,  the  yearly  current  of  emigration  to 
C'uba  ranged  from  37,300  to  174,200.  Haitian  laborers,  engaged 
temporarily  for  harvesting  the  sugarcane  crops,  and  included  in  the 
above  figures,  numbered  between  5,000  and  36,000  annually.  The 
importation  of  damaicans  also  for  short  periods  of  work  in  these  years 
rose  as  high  as  27,000.  But  even  after  such  workers  returned  to  their 
homes,  Cuban  population  was  considerably  augmented  by  Europeans. 
More  than  9,000  Chinese  also  came  in  1920  and  were  absorbed  in 
agricidture.  In  1923  and  1924,  respectively,  75,400  and  85,300 
immigrants  in  round  numbers  reached  Cuba.  During  1927  and  1928 
tbe  Republic  received  14,841  and  9,500,  respectively.  They  came 
from  more  than  50  countries,  Spain  heading  the  list  with  8,500  in  1927 
and  5,800  the  following  year;  next  in  number  were  the  Poles,  there 
being  nearly  500  for  each  of  the  years  mentioned.  About  15,000 
Haitians  and  Jamaicans  entered  Cuba  in  1928,  but  they  were  for 
temporary  work  in  the  cane  fields. 

There  has  long  been  a  considerable  back  flow,  or  return  movement 
from  Latin  America  to  the  home  countrxL  This  emigration  is  more 
pronounced  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  I’^niguay  than  elsewhere; 
but  the  constant  change  from  one  country  to  another  is  to  be  noted. 
Many  immigrants  who  originally  landed  in  Brazil  have  later  sought 
work  in  Uruguay  or  Argentina.  The  movement  at  times  has  been 
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fostered  by  the  need  of  labor  for  harvesting  crops  which  mature  at 
different  periods  in  the  three  countries.  But  in  addition  to  this 
seasonal  labor,  one  observes  on  Uruguayan  trains  between  Kivera  on 
the  Brazilian  frontier  and  Montevideo  many  workmen  bound  for 
Argentina.  At  the  ferrj^  over  the  Uruguay  River  between  the  towns 
of  Uruguayana  and  Monte  Caseros  this  movement  of  immigrants 
from  one  country  to  another  in  each  direction  is  (piite  noticeable. 

In  Me.xico,  Cuba,  Colombia,  and ^ Venezuela,  a  human  current  of 
Europeans,  some  of  whom  say  that  they  are  now  Americanoft,  is  mov¬ 
ing  from  one  American  country  to  another. 


O.NE  OF  CUBA’S  I.AROE  SUOAK  MII.I.S 
l.Hrge  niimh«-rs  of  temimrary  workers  enter  Cuba  each  year  for  the  suftareane  liarvest. 


Since  1924  ‘  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving  annually  in  the 
United  States  has  ranged  from  241,000  to  335,000;  yearly  departures 
have  varied  from  174,000  to  284,000.  From  the  1930  report  of  the 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  we  read — 

From  July  to  December,  1930,  75,521  immif^raiit  aliens  were  admitted  from  all 
countries.  This  is  a  decrease  of  61,449,  or  44.9  |)er  cetit,  from  the  136,970  immi¬ 
grants  entering  in  the  same  period  of  1929.  Euroix’ati  immigration  dropped 
from  78,099  to  48,269,  or  38.2  per  cent,  and  Canadiati  immigration  from  36,684  to 
17,521,  or  55.8  per  cent.  The  statistics  show  a  continued  decline  of  arrivals  from 

■The  first  U.  S.  quota  law,  of  1»21,  limited  immiitration  in  1«21-Z2  to  35,’i,82.'>;  according  to  the  latest, 
of  1929,  1.53,714  may  De  admitted.— ^^difor. 
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Mexico.  The  numijer  of  immigrants  admitted  from  that  country  dropped  68.4 
per  cent  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1930,  as  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year. 

The  exact  ninnber  of  iinniigrants  arriving  annually  in  New  World 
countries  can  not  be  definitely  stated  in  this  article.  Up-to-date 
statistics  are  not  available  in  all  cases;  in  other  instances  data  for 
certain  years  are  missing.  F'rom  the  facts  at  hand  and  speaking 
approximately,  it  may  be  seen  that  Old  World  emigrants  are  reaching 
the  New  World  in  smaller  numbers  than  a  decade  or  more  ago.  This 
number,  if  we  include  Canada  (163,288  in  1930),  probably  reaches 
more  than  the  half  million  mark  annually;  but  within  a  year  or  two 
may  not  the  stream  rise  again  to  the  volume  of  former  years? 

Economic  depression  all  over  the  world  accounts  in  some  measure 
for  the  decreasing  tide  of  migration.  And  well  it  is  thus,  for  with 
unemployment  general  throughout  the  American  nations  the  time  is 
not  opportune  to  receive  and  care  for  newcomers.  But  to-morrow — 
a  better  day  for  people  and  nations — may  be  “just  around  the  corner.” 
Probably  every  Latin  American  nation  will  then  welcome  the  immi¬ 
grant.  The  causes  of  failure  of  numerous  schemes  of  placing  settlers 
in  new  areas  is  well  known.  Knowing  these  causes  companies  and 
countries  will  prepare  in  advance  to  make  the  new  citizen  more  com¬ 
fortable.  Machiner\",  as  never  before,  must  be  at  his  service;  he 
and  his  family  must  have  at  their  disposition  good  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  radio,  telephones,  recreation,  and  many  other  features  of 
modern  life. 
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THE  FOURTH  PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS 
OF  ARCHITECTS 

By  Caul  A.  Zikglkr,  F.  A.  I.  I. 


THK  oponiiiir  of  tlio  Fourth  Pan  American  ('oiifrress  of  Archi¬ 
tects  took  place  on  June  20,  1930,  at  the  Municipal  Theater,  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  was  a  inajrnificent  affair.  The  huildinj;,  desijjned 
somewhat  after  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Paris,  is  approached  by  a 
long  flight  of  ste])s  from  which  gaily  uniformed  gendarmes  held  back 
the  crowd  which  had  gathered  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  delegates. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  being  absent,  the  delegates  weie 
welcomed  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  by  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  tiie  officers  of  the  Congress.  The  delegates  occupied  the  front 
seats  in  the  pit,  the  boxes  being  assigned  to  the  officers  of  the  Federal 
and  Municipal  Governments,  Church  dignitaries,  and  other  function¬ 
aries.  The  chairmen  of  the  various  foreign  delegations  sat  upon  the 
stage  on  either  side  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  after  his  address  of 
welcome  each  responded  for  the  nation  which  he  represented. 

.V  program  of  very  excellent  music  followed  the  exercises,  the  orches¬ 
tra  being  directed  by  Fernando  Braga,  a  celebrated  South  American 
composer,  whose  music  is  fre({uently  played  by  the  leading  sym- 
])hony  orchestras  in  our  own  country  and  in  Europe. 

On  the  following  da,v  the  C’ongress  assembled  at  the  Escola  Nacional 
de  Bellas  Artes  and  the  session  was  devoted  to  routine  matters, 
appointment  of  committees,  and  similar  business. 

On  Monday,  June  23,  the  Congress  started  an  intensive  study  of  the 
official  topics  presented  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  were 
classified  as  follows: 

1.  Regional  and  international  eonteiniK>raneous  areliiteeturc. 

2.  The  teaehing  of  architecture. 

3.  The  skyscra|)er  and  its  desirability  under  its  various  aspects — hygienic, 
economic,  social,  and  aesthetic. 

4.  The  economic  solution  of  the  housing  im)blem. 

.5.  ('ity  planning  and  lan<lsca|K>  architecture. 

t).  Regulation  of  the  profession,  and  author  rights  of  the  architect. 

7.  The  preservation  of  the  artistic  heritage  (chiefly  architectural)  of  the 
.\merican  nations. 

7.  Organization  of  public  and  private  comiietitions  in  architecture  and  city 
planning. 

1).  Study  of  “modern  architecture”  (decadent  or  iJrogressive). 

10.  Schools,  institutions,  hospitals,  athletic  and  recreation  grounds. 
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Papers  on  other  technical,  artistic,  legal,  or  social  questions  were 
permitted  if  presented  by  a  member  of  the  Congress. 

The  official  languages  of  the  Congress  were  Portuguese,  in  which 
language  most  of  the  speeches  were  made,  Spanish,  English,  and 
French. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  was  carried  on  with  friendl^^  cooperation 
and  in  a  genuinely  American  spirit.  The  various  topics  were  studied 
and  discussed  by  the  committees,  which  reported  their  conclusions  on 


THE  MUNICIPAL  THEATER,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
The  scene  of  the  formal  0|>ening  session  of  the  Fourth  Pan  .American  Congress  of  Architects. 


the  respective  subjects  for  the  approval  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
Some  of  the  conclusions  fixed  definite  and  important  orientations  for 
the  study  and  exercise  of  the  profession  of  architecture,  while  others 
expressed  the  aspiration  of  American  architects  for  the  more  extensive 
application  of  the  forms  and  motives  of  characteristically  national  art. 

The  author  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  reporting 
on  Topic  No.  3,  dealing  with  the  skyscraper.  Senor  Fernando  Valdi- 
vieso  Barros,  an  architect  of  Santiago,  Chile,  was  appointed  vice 
chairman,  and  Senor  Ulhoa  Cintra,  an  engineer  of  Sao  Paulo,  was 
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secretan’.  Four  formal  and  many  informal  meetinjis  of  this  com- 
mittoo  wore  hold  botwoon  the  stated  mootinfrs  of  the  Congress,  which 
closed  on  Jnly  1. 

On  Tuesday,  June  24,  the  Architectural  Exhibition  at  the  Palacio 
das  Festas  was  inaugurated  with  great  ceremony. 

The  author  was  appointed  a  memher  of  the  jury  to  judge  the  work 
of  the  students  and  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  “mod¬ 
ernism”  appeared  to  he  firmly  entrenched  in  the  schools  of  South 
America. 

There  were  veiy  few  exhibits  of  executed  work.  The  ])rincipal 
exhibit  was  Prof.  Alfred  Agache’s  plan  for  the  remodeling  of  the  city 


Courtesy  of  “Fon-Foa’* 

THE  FOI  RTII  PAN  AMERICA.X  CONGRESS  OF  ARCUITECTS 
InauRural  tsession  of  the  congress  at  the  Municipal  Theater,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  20,  1030. 


of  Rio  de  Janeiro.*  M.  Agache  delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on 
his  ])lan  before  the  delegates;  there  was  ])robably  no  other  sid)ject 
which  received  so  much  informal  discussion  during  the  entire  two 
weeks  of  the  ('ongress,  not  only  by  the  delegates,  but  by  the  general 
public  as  well.  So  keen  was  the  public  interest  in  the  matter  that  it 
was  practically  imjjossible  to  attend  any  social  function,  whether 
connected  with  the  ('ongress  or  not,  without  being  drawn  into  an 
exchange  of  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Altogether  the  Exhibition  was  a  great  success,  although  much  regret 
was  expressed  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  not 
sent  an  exhibit,  and  especially  because  none  of  our  schools  of  archi¬ 
tecture  were  represented. 


See  /fio  it  Jantiro,  (hi  Incomimmble,  in  Ui  U-ETIn  of  the  Pan  .\mcrican  Cnion,  March,  PJSn. 
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Several  of  the  iar^e  Brazilian  eities,  especially  Sao  Paulo,  showed 
work  of  much  interest,  as  did  the  Bureau  of  Architecture  of  the 
Government  of  Chile. 

The  social  functions  and  the  numerous  e.vcursions  out  into  the  sur- 
roundiiif;  country  served  to  hrin*;  the  delefjates  closer  tojrether  and 
permitted  of  an  e.xchanjje  of  ideas  not  possible  on  the  lloor  of  the 
C'ongress.  The  writer  undoubtedly  learned  more  about  the  practice 
of  architecture  in  South  America  through  quiet  talks  with  delegates 
from  the  various  nations  than  from  any  formal  discussion. 


CfMirtony  of  l.aiironro  Vail  Colonian 

TUK  SCHOOL  OF  Fl.NK  AKTS,  KIO  OK  JAXKIKO 
Where  other  sesssions  of  tlie  Congress  asseni)>le<l. 


It  would  bo  almost  impossible  to  refer  to  all  the  social  events,  but 
aside  from  the  many  receptions  held  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet, 
foreign  Ambassadors,  and  others,  one  should  be  especially  mentioned 
in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  the 
Congress. 

On  the  eve  of  St.  John’s  day,  June  23,  Dr.  Jose  Marianno  Filho, 
himself  a  delegate  to  the  Congress,  gave  a  fenta  at  his  house.  Solar  de 
Monjope,  which  is  a  veritable  museum  of  Brazilian  colonial  art. 
Senhor  Marianno  has  been  carrying  on  in  Brazil  a  campaign  similar 
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DOM  PEDRO  II  PARK,  SAO  PAULO 

A  icrniip  of  the  city’s  newer  huildinirs  as  seen  from  the  park  named  for  the  last  Emi)eror  of  Brazil. 

which  the  iieauty  of  the  drawins^  was  worth}'  of  the  masters  of  the 
fiolden  ajije,  and  the  color  exfiuisite. 

The  dining  room  contained  a  beautiful  choir  screen  of  characteristic 
lira/.ilian  design  and  all  the  rooms  were  furnished  with  specimen  pieces 
of  antique  Brazilian  furniture  that  would  hold  their  own  with  any  of 
the  best  e.xamples  of  Chijipendale’s  craftsmanship.  VVe  were  informed 
by  our  host,  in  response  to  an  observation  on  the  similarity  of  a  table 
to  the  Chippendale  form,  that  it  was  made  long  before  Chippendale’s 
time  and  that  this  English  master  had  studied  many  of  his  chairs  and 
tables  from  Brazilian  designs,  which  fact  the  writer  has  since  confirmed. 

In  the  course  of  the  many  e.xcursions  in  and  about  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  delegates  visited  some  of  its  beautiful  old  churches,  such  as  San 


to  that  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  in  the  United  States 
for  the  preservation  of  the  early  architecture  of  the  country,  and  with 
this  object  in  view  he  has  built  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  typical  Portuguese 
country  house  composed  largely  of  fragments  taken  from  old  houses 
and  churches,  which  for  various  reasons  have  been  demolished.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  house,  through  a  doorway  of  the  most  exquisite 
baioque  design,  we  were  greeted  by  our  genial  host,  a  man  uniting  in 
his  personality  all  that  one  has  learned  to  associate  with  Portuguese 
gentility,  transplanted  to  Brazil.  In  one  room  the  walls  were  covered 
with  the  loveliest  blue  and  white  tile  taken  from  an  ancient  church  in 
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BtMito,  El  Carmen,  Santa  Teresa,  anil  La  Candelaria,  the  first  notable 
for  its  {jilded  wood  carvino:  and  imposing  cloisters,  chapter  rooms  and 
refectories,  and  the  last  for  its  sumptuous  facing  and  carvings  of 
colored  marbles. 

Itamaraty  Palace,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  interesting 
to  the  visitors  not  only  as  a  legacy  of  the  Empire,  but  also  for  its 
associations  with  Baron  de  Rio  Branco,  whose  office  is  still  main¬ 
tained  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  that  great  statesman. 

At  the  close  of  the  Congress,  the  delegates  were  invited  to  visit  Sao 
Paulo,  Bello  Horizonte  (capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes),  and 
several  other  cities.  The  residential  districts  of  Sao  Paulo,  a  metrop- 


PAI.ACIO  OA  I.IBERDADE,  HELLO  HORIZONTE 

This  hiiildiiii;.  part  of  the  civic  center,  serves  as  the  residence  and  office  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 

Minas  Qeraes. 


olis  of  a  million  inhabitants,  are  e.xtremely  attractive.  The  citj’^  has 
good  building  regulations,  which  are  well  applied,  and  has  e.xpended 
over  $12,000,000  in  improvements  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  showed  every  possible  courtesy 
to  the  author,  placing  his  official  car  at  his  disposal  and  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  inspect  personally  the  operation  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works,  the  State  penitentiary  (which  has  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  originality  of  ideas  on  the  question  of  reclaiming  the 
criminal)  and  various  other  branches  of  the  municipal  government. 

During  two  lengthy  conferences  the  mayor,  who  is  himself  an  engi¬ 
neer,  asked  many  questions  about  the  relations  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  Governments  in  the  United  States  with  the  architec- 
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tural  profession,  and  the  author  ^as  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the 
attitude  of  such  men  as  Elihu  Root,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and 
Andrew  Mellon  (all  names  much  revered  in  Brazil)  toward  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Architects.  The  mayor  appeared  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  the  institute,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  its  Philadelphia 
chapter  succeeded  in  having  a  director  of  architecture  added  to  the 
cabinet  of  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  during  the  previous  year. 

Bello  Horizonte,  the  construction  of  which  was  begun  in  1894, 
became  the  State  capital  in  1897  and  now  has  a  population  of  128,750. 


OLU  C’HCRCU  IX  OURO 
P  R  E  T  o  ,  .MINAS 
GERAES 

Visited  by  the  delegates  on 
their  tour  of  Brazil.  This 
illustration  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  painting  by  Regina 
Veiga,  included  in  the  First 
Baltimore  Pan  American 
Exhibit  of  Paintings. 


It  is  laid  out  on  the  checkerboard  plan  with  diagonal  avenues  100  feet 
wide.  At  the  intersections  of  the  avenues  are  squares,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  civic  center.  This  may  be  considered  one  of  the  few 
cities  in  the  world  laid  out  with  a  vision  of  the  future. 

From  this  highly  modern  municipality  the  delegates  traveled  to 
three  colonial  cities,  Sahara,  Ouro  Preto,  and  Marianna,  in  all  of  which 
ancient  walls  and  dwellings  enchant  the  eye,  while  the  stone  carvings 
of  Aleijadinho  make  of  every  church  a  veritable  jewel. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  Congress  was  due  to  its  efficient  officers, 
particularly  to  the  president,  Senhor  Nestor  Egidio  de  Figueiredo; 
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the  secretary,  Senhor  Adolfo  Morales  de  los  Kios  filho,  and  Senhor 
Jose  Cortez,  chairman  of  the  reception  committee.  The  attendance 
was  larfjer  than  at  any  previous  Congress  of  this  nature :  Argentina 
sent  20  distinguished  delegates  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario;  15 
prominent  members  of  the  profession  represented  Uruguay,  and  the 
same  number  Chile;  the  United  States  had  three  delegates,  Cuba  and 
Canada  two  each,  and  Peru  one,  while  50  or  more  Brazilian  architects 
were  present. 

There  were  also  three  European  observers:  Prof.  Alfred  Agache,  of 
Paris,  who  has  already  been  mentioned;  Prof.  Eugene  Steinhof,  of 
Austria,  a  member  of  the  jury  which  selected  the  plan  for  the  building 
of  the  League  of  Nations;  and  Professor  Bennudez,  representative  of 
the  Portuguese  architects. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Chaugex  in  luemberxhip. — At  the  meeting  of  the  (Joverning  Board 
on  h'ehruarv  4,  1931,  the  new  Minister  of  Haiti  in  Washington, 
M.  Dantes  Bellegarde,  was  present  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
welcomed  hy  the  chairman,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States. 

A  farewell  was  e.xtended  to  the  Minster  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Ernesto 
Argueta,  who  is  leaving  shortly  for  his  country  to  assume  the  oHice  of 
Minster  of  (lovernment.  Doctor  Argueta  has  been  a  memher  of 
the  Board  since  August,  1929. 

Pan  American  Day. — A  committee  to  arrange  for  the  observance 
of  Pan  American  Day  on  April  14  was  designated  hy  the  (loverning 
Board.  This  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  hy 
the  Board  some  time  ago  recommending  that  all  the  (lovernments 
of  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  designate  April 
14th  as  Pan  American  Day,  and  that  the  national  flags  he  displayed 
on  that  date.  The  date  selected  is  that  on  which  the  resolution 
creating  the  Pan  American  Union  was  approved  at  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States  in  1890. 

In  the  proclamation  on  Pan  American  Day  issued  hy  President 
Hoover,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  ordered  to  be  displayed  on 
all  Government  buildings  on  that  date,  and  schools,  civic  associations, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally  are  invited  to  observe 
the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  “thereby  giving  e.xpression 
to  the  spirit  of  continental  solidarity  and  to  the  sentiments  of  cordial¬ 
ity  and  friendly  feeling  which  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  entertain  toward  the  peoples  and  Governments  of  the 
other  Republics  of  the  American  Continent.” 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Governing  Board 
will  formulate  a  program  for  the  observance  of  the  day  hy  the  Pan 
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American  Union.  It  is  also  o.xpected  that  women’s  clubs,  civic 
associations,  and  schools  throughout  the  country  will  observe  the 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  To  facilitate  the  preparation  of 
programs,  the  Pan  American  Union  is  preparing  material  which  will 
be  sent  to  organizations  planning  to  commemorate  the  occasion. 

Resolutions. — The  following  resolutions,  which  are  self-explanatory, 
were  adopted  by  the  Board; 

Whereas  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  lias  completed  and 
will  soon  publish  a  compilation  of  the  conventions,  recommendations,  resolutions, 
reports,  and  motions  adojited  at  the  International  Conference  of  American 
States;  and 

Whereas  this  publication  will  be  most  helpful  in  the  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  .American  States,  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 

Kesolees:  To  express  its  appreciation  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace  and  to  the  editor  of  this  volume.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  for  this 
excellent  comiiilation  of  the  results  of  the  International  Conferences  of  .American 
States. 

Whereas  the  intellectual  world  of  the  .Americas  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Don  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  the  eminent  Chilean  bibliographer  and 
historian,  who  during  a  lifetime  of  fruitful  labor  succeeded  in  building  one  of  the 
greatest  monuments  of  American  culture  and  rendered  important  services  to 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  fields  of  history  and  literature; 

Whereas  the  life  of  Don  J(Kse  Toribio  Medina,  unselfishly  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  to  the  development  of  culture,  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  intellectual  energy  and  high  technical  ability  in  the  service  of  a  noble 
cause:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  To  record  the 
deej)  feeling  of  sorrow  of  the  members  of  the  Board  at  the  death  of  this  eminent 
scholar  and  to  extend  the  condolences  of  the  Board  to  the  Government  of  Chile, 
to  the  .Amba.ssador  of  Chile  in  W^ashington,  and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  ADVISER’S  OFFICE 

Publications. — The  seventh  edition  of  Seeing  South  America  has 
gone  to  press.  This  little  work  has  now  been  expanded  to  224  pages. 
Numerous  new  illustrations  have  been  included,  as  well  as  time-tables 
and  rates  for  various  means  of  transportation. 

X  new  edition  of  the  American  Nation  Series  booklet  on  Honduras 
has  also  been  issued  by  this  office. 

STATISTICAL  DIVISION 

Reports  on  foreign  trade. — The  Statistical  Division  has  completed 
recently  reports  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay,  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Panama  for  1929,  and  prepared  the  general  survey  of  the 
trade  of  all  Latin  America  for  the  same  year.  The  General  Survey 
appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  and  later  will  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form. 
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Tlie  division  is  now  engagod  in  the  preparation  of  statistical  com¬ 
pilations  of  the  following  official  reports  received  during  the  past 
month:  Coniercio  Especial  de  Bolivia — Ahos  1928  and  1929;  Comercio 
Exterior  de  Chile — Ano  1929;  Anuario  Estadfstico  de  El  Salvador — 
Aho  1929;  Memoria  de  Hacienda  y  CrMito  Piihlico  de  la  Kepuhlica  de 
Honduras,  Ano  Fiscal  de  1929-30;  Estadfstica  Mercantil  y  Mantima 
de  Venezuela — Aho  1929. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Argentine  map. — An  interesting  map  showing  the  altitudes  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  in  Chile  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  Antofagasta  has  been 
received  from  Buenos  Aires.  The  title  of  the  map  is  Mapa  hipso- 
mitrico  de  la  Republica  Argentina  y  regiones  limltrqfex;  Escala  1: 
2,000,000;  1930;  [published  by]  Ministerio  de  Agricultura,  Direccion 
General  de  Minas,  Geologfa  e  Hidrologia.  It  was  printed  by  the  press 
of  the  same  department.  The  map  carries  the  serial  number  21, 
and  is  priced  at  6  pesos  paper  per  copy.  It  is  in  six  sheets,  each  20j<t 
by  25^  inches. 

Information  requested. — During  the  past  month  the  library  received 
111  requests  for  information  from  persons  outside  the  Pan  American 
Union,  who  were  seeking  specific  data  on  the  several  Pan  American 
countries.  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  a  large  number  of 
these  inquiries  were  received  from  students  who  were  assigned  topics 
on  North  or  South  America  for  term  papers  or  theses. 

Photographic  accettsion^H. — Since  the  last  report  of  photographs  in 
these  notes,  the  Pan  American  Union  has  received  436  views,  largely 
from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  the  United  States.  The 
outstanding  donations  were  received  through  the  Minister  of  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Chile,  who  contributed  24  views  of  that  country,  and 
from  the  Council  of  Administration  of  Montevideo,  through  the 
Uruguayan  delegates  to  the  Sixth  International  Road  Congress  held 
in  Washington,  who  left  with  us  257  pictures  of  Uruguay  To-day,  with 
a  special  case  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Books  received. — Among  the  132  books  received  since  the  last 
edition  of  the  Bulletin  the  following  may  be  especially  noted: 

Catdlogo  de  la  bihlioleca  Menindez  y  Pelayo.  [P6r  la]  Asociaci6n  de  Depen- 
(lientes  del  Coniercio  de  la  Habana,  Seccidn  de  intereses  morales  y  materiales. 
Habana,  Cultural,  19.30.  xxii,  688  p.  8°. 

La  sanidad  en  Venezuela.  1909-1930.  (Por  el]  Ministerio  de  Salubridad  y  de 
Agricultura  y  Crfa.  Caracas,  Lit.  y  Tip.  Vargas,  1930.  496  p.  illus. 

Los  prdceres  de  la  independencia  de  Chile.  Por  Domingo  .Amundtegui  Solar. 
Publicado  en  los  “  Anales  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile.”  Santiago,  Balcells  &  Co., 
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Linajes  vascos  y  monianeses  en  Chile.  Por  Pedro  Xavier  Feriuindez  Pradel. 
Santiago,  Talleres  Grdficos  San  Rafael,  1930.  526  p.  plates.  4°. 

Legialacidn  social  argentina.  Coleccidn  de  leyes  obreras  y  de  previsidn  social 
con  BUS  decretos  reglamentarios.  Resultados  prdcticos.  Buenos  Aires,  “El 
Ateneo,”  1925.  351  p. 

Reseha  histdrico-politica  de  la  comunicacion  inter-ocednica.  Con  especial  refer- 
cncia  a  la  separacidn  de  Panama  y  a  los  arreglos  entre  los  Estados  Eniflos  y 
Colombia.  San  Francisco,  Editorial  Hispano-.Vmerica,  1930.  352  p.  S°. 

La  etica  projesional  del  ahogado  y  cstudio  sobie  el  secreto  y  la  I'esiwnsabiliilad  del 
abogado  en  nueslra  legislacion.  Por  .Xntonio  J.  Colombet.  Santiago,  Tall.  gr:l- 
ficos  “San  Rafael,”  1930.  114  p.  8®. 

Catdlogo  breve  de  la  bibliotcca  americana  que  obsequia  a  la  nacional  de  Santiago 
J.  T.  Medina.  Tomo  ))reliminar.  Indice  general  de  la  coleccidn  de  documentos 
indditos  para  la  historia  de  Chile.  Santiago,  Imp.  Universitaria,  1930.  105  p. 

8°. 

Memoria  de  la  eonferencia  dc  cdmaras  y  asociacioncs  americanas  de  comercio 
eonvocada  jmr  el  Institnto  de  Knconnmia  Americana  y  celebrada  en  Barcelona 
(Espaiia)  desde  el  21  al  26  de  octiibre  de  1929.  Barcelona,  1930.  501  p.  4°. 

Santander  {Republica  de  Colombia)  y  su  desarrollo  econdmico  en  cl  aho  de  1929. 
Bucaramanga,  Imprenta  del  Departamento,  1930.  231  p.  8°. 

F.dndios  de  historia  argentina.  Por  .loacim'n  V.  Conzdlez.  Buenos  Aires, 
Institnto  (.'ultural  Juu(|uin  V.  Gonzdlez,  1930.  368  p.  8°. 

El  canal  de  Panamd  en  las  guerras  faturas.  Por  Olinedo  .\lfaro.  Secunda 
cdicidn  aumentada.  Guaya(|uil,  Imp.  Mercantil-Olmedo,  Monteverde  H.,  1930. 
151  p.  tables,  map.  8°. 

Bibliotheca  exolico-brasileira.  Por  .Mfredo  de  Carvalho  .  .  .  Vols.  2  ami  3. 
Rio  tie  .laneiro,  Paulo,  Pongefli  &  Ap.,  1930.  2  v.  8°.  (Letters  D  to  M.) 

Os  testes  e  a  reorganiza^-do  escolar.  Pt)r  Isaias  Alves.  Com  un  prefacio  do  Dr. 
.\nisio  S.  Teixeira  .  .  .  Bahia,  .\  Nova  Graphica,  1930.  255  p. 

Agronomia.  Questoes  agricolas  Brasileiras.  Annuario  da  Sociedade  Brasil- 
eira  dc  .\gronomia.  Volume  1.  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  Typ.  S.  Benedicto,  1930.  471  p. 

8°. 

Bolivar.  Contribution  to  the  study  of  his  political  ideas.  By  C.  Parra-Perez 
Translated  by  N.  .Andrew  N.  Cloven  .  .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  Printing 
Company,  1930.  198  p.  8^. 

N^ew  magazines. — New  magazines,  or  those  received  for  the.  first 
time  by  the  library,  include  the  following; 

Atldntida.  Revista  de  ciencias  y  letras.  Barramiuilla,  Colombia.  Director- 
|)ropietario  Camilio  Villegas  .Angel.  Mensual.  .Aiio  1,  No.  1,  October,  1930. 

20  p. 

Revisla  del  Distrito  Xacional.  Organo  del  Comite  Ejecutivo  del  Distrito 
Nacional,  para  dar  a  conocer  la  labor  en  su  primer  afto  de  administracidn.  Ma¬ 
nagua,  Nicaragua.  .Ano  1,  No.  1,  December  31,  1930.  51  p. 

Boletin  del  Centro  de  Psicotecnica  y  Orientacidn  Projesional.  Director,  Sr. 
Marcelino  Lamas  (h.),  Calle  Charcas  2218,  Buenos  .Aires,  .Argentine  Republic. 
.Ano  1,  No.  1,  Novemljer,  1930.  10  p. 

Escola  Nova.  (Segtmda  phase  da  revista  Educa^ao).  Orgao  da  Directoria 
Geral  da  InstrucQao  Publica  de  Sao  Paulo.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
October,  1930.  80  p. 

All-America.  (Formerly  Latin  American  Magazine).  Vol.  7,  No.  1,  January, 
1931.  R.  Martinez,  publisher  and  editor,  331  Madi.son  .Avenue,  New  York, 
.N.  Y.  34  p. 
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DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Actirltiex. — The  Division  has  received  a  request  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Parapuay  for  standard  curricula  of  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  to  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the 
secondaiy’  school  curriculum  in  that  country.  Information  has  also 
been  asked  about  the  following:  Laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
practice  of  dentistrj’  in  Brazil;  the  development  of  radio  law  and  of 
aviation  in  Latin  America;  the  earliest  books  printed  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere;  and  the  status  of  playground  and  recreation  work  in  Latin 
America. 

The  Division  had  the  privilege  of  securing  speaking  engagements 
for  a  prominent  lecturer  on  Mexico. 

Among  the  projects  on  which  work  will  be  started  immediately  is 
the  compilation  of  infonnation  regarding  the  rides  and  regulations 
governing  the  practice  of  professions  in  the  various  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

Visitors. — Calls  have  recently  been  received  from  Mr.  Enriijue 
Aguirre,  of  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America; 
Prof.  Isaias  Alves,  prominent  educator  from  Bahia,  Brazil;  and  Dr. 
Walter  Kotschnig  of  the  International  Student  Service,  who  is 
interested  in  making  contacts  with  Latin  American  students. 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION 

Agricultural  experiment  According  to  resolutions  approved 

by  the  recent  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  is  endeavoring  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible  about 
the  experimental  and  research  work  being  done  by  each  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  and  botanical  gardens  of  Latin  America. 
To  this  end  it  has  placed  itself  in  contact  with  such  stations,  requesting 
from  them  data  in  as  complete  form  as  possible.  At  the  present 
time  responses  are  being  received  by  the.  Division,  among  the  most 
useful  information  contained  therein  being  lists  of  the  plants  grown 
in  each  station,  with  the  common  or  local  name  as  well  as  the 
botanical  name  of  each  plant.  The  reports  also  contain  information 
regarding  the  nature  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  particular 
station. 

Publications. — The  Division  is  now  gathering  data  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  volume  which  will  contain  a  list  of  all  the  technical  and 
nontechnical  publications  of  experiment  stations  and  departments 
of  agriculture  in  the  Latin  American  countries.  When  this  volume 
is  completed  it  will  be  given  wide  distribution  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  will  serve  to  indicate  sources  of  information  on  various 
crops,  different  kinds  and  breeds  of  livestock,  and  special  phases  of 
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agriculture.  This  book  should  form  a  real  basis  for  a  more  general 
exchange  of  publications;  it  will  also  serve  to  indicate  the  work  being 
done  in  agricidture  by  the  various  Governments.  The  Division  has 
already  received  a  number  of  replies  giving  titles  to  be  included  in 
the  complete  list. 

Hihlioyraphij  on  tropical  agriculture. — The  Division  is  distributing 
a  bibliography  prepared  by  experts  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  recent  Inter-American  Conference  of  Agricid¬ 
ture,  which  contains  a  selected  list  of  publications  on  tropical  agri¬ 
culture.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  title  of  each  work,  the 
name  of  the  author,  the  date  of  publication,  the  number  of  pages, 
and  the  address  of  the  publishing  house.  This  volume  is  being  sent 
to  Departments  of  Agriculture,  libraries,  experiment  stations,  schools, 
and  other  institutions  in  I.,atin  America,  with  the  request  that  they 
examine  it  and  send  to  the  Division  such  additions  as  they  may  con¬ 
sider  necessary  for  future  editions  which  may  be  made.  Since  this 
is  the  ruvit  general  bibliography  on  tropical  agriculture  that  has  been 
distributed  through  Latin  America,  the  Division  attaches  great  im¬ 
portance  to  this  work.  It  is  in  harmony,  too,  with  resolutions 
ajiproved  by  the  (’onference  for  the  work  of  the  Division. 

Lifits  of  agricultural  entitie.'t. — According  to  the  numerous  letters 
received  in  the  Division,  the  lists  of  agricultural  entities  in  Latin 
America,  which  were  sent  out  some  time  ago,  have  been  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  received.  Replies  have  been  received  from  most  of  the  institu¬ 
tions,  representing  all  of  the  countries  membei's  of  the  Pan  American 
I’nion,  and  these  have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  cooperate  not 
only  with  the  I’nion  but  with  similar  institutions  in  Latin  America. 
There  has  been  fostered  an  exchange  of  publications  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations,  periodicals,  schools,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  an  agricultural  character  throughout  Latin  America.  Addi¬ 
tions  are  still  being  received  for  the  new  lists  which  will  be  published 
in  the  future. 

General  cooperatire  work. — During  the  jiast  month  the  Division 
has  assisted  in  supplying  seeds  to  various  correspondents  in  Latin 
America.  It  has  also  prepared  reports  and  correspondence  on  dif¬ 
ferent  topics  of  tropical  agriculture  for  correspondents  in  those 
countries. 


TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

CHILE-COLOMBIA 

CoxvKXTiox  OK  ARBITRATION. — On  October  13,  1930,  President 
Olaya  Herrera  sijrned  the  convention  of  arbitration  celebrated  by 
representatives  of  the  (loverninents  of  Chile  and  ('oloinbia  in  Bojiota 
on  Xoveinber  17,  1914.  The  convention  had  been  approved  by  the 
C'ongress  of  Colombia  on  October  9,  1930.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota, 
October  18,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA-GUATEMALA 

Extraditio.x  treaty.— On  November  11,  1930,  President  Olaya 
Herrera  signed  a  decree  issued  by  the  Congress  of  Colombia  on 
October  23,  1930,  ratifying  the  treaty  of  extradition  celebrated  by 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Guatemala  in 
Guatemala  City  on  November  24,  1928.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota, 
November  24,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA-NICARAGUA 

Extradition'  treaty. — A  decree  was  issued  by  the  C'ongress  of 
C'olombia  on  October  23,  1930,  approving  the  treaty  of  extradition 
between  Colombia  and  Nicaragua,  signed  in  Managua  on  March  25, 

1929.  The  ratihcation  of  the  decree  by  President  Olaya  Herrera 
took  place  on  November  10,  1930.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Convention  ox  radiotelegraphic  service. — On  October  10, 

1930,  the  President  of  Guatemala  signed  Decree  No.  1654  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly  approving  the  Convention  on  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Wireless  Telegraphic  Service  between  the  Governments 
of  Guatemala  and  Cuba,  celebrated  in  Guatemala  City  on  November 
30,  1929.  (El  Guatemalteco,  Guatemala  City,  November  7,  1930.) 

PANAMA-MEXICO 

Extradition  treaty. — The  treaty  on  extradition  celebrated  at 
Me.xico  City  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments  of  Panama  and 
Mexico  on  October  23,  1928,  was  approved  by  the  National  Assembly 
of  Panama,  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1930.  A  protocol  to  the  treaty  provides  that  if  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  ratify  the  multilateral  convention  on  private  international 
law  signed  at  Habana  on  February  20,  1928,  by  20  Pan  American 
Republics,  the  provisions  of  the  Habana  convention  will  prevail  in 
all  cases  of  conflict  between  provisions  of  the  treaty  and  those  of 
the  convention.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Panama,  December  2,  1930.) 
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LEGISLATION 

BOLIVIA 

Unemployment  relief. — In  view  of  the  unemployment  caused 
by  decreased  and  even  suspended  activity  in  a  number  of  national 
industries,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Council  of  Government  on 
December  31,  1930,  providing  for  the  creation  of  special  committees 
to  aid  the  unemployed.  These  will  comprise  a  central  committee 
with  headquarters  in  La  Paz  and  regional  committees,  of  which 
there  shall  be  one  in  each  Departmental  capital.  The  central  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Government 
in  charge  of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Industry,  Promo¬ 
tion,  and  Colonization,  and  the  Director  General  of  Labor.  The 
regional  committees  will  have  as  their  members  the  prefect,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  municipal  council,  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the 
Department,  if  such  an  office  exists,  a  labor  representative,  and  a 
secretary.  With  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  all  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  ser\*e  ad  honorem. 

The  functions  of  the  central  committee,  as  outlined  by  the  decree, 
will  be  to  formulate  a  general  program  for  the  assistance  of  the  unem- 
idoyed,  distributing  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Government;  secure  additional  contributions  from  other  sources;  and 
pass  upon  plans  drawn  up  by  the  regional  committees.  The  regional 
committees  are  authorized  to  carry  out  all  measures  recommended  by 
the  central  committee;  provide  registered  workers  employed  in  the 
construction  of  public  works  with  the  essentials  for  the  maintenance 
of  life ;  fix  their  wages  in  agreement  with  those  in  charge  of  such  work ; 
arrange  for  transportation  and  provision  of  farming  implements  to 
the  unemployed  desiring  to  organize  agricultural  colonies,  determin¬ 
ing  what  their  respective  duties  shall  be  and  furnishing  them  food 
until  they  can  produce  their  own;  and  endeavor  to  use  all  means 
within  their  power  to  lower  the  price  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  creation  of  cooperative  stores.  The  regional  committees 
will  also  be  expected  to  propose  necessary  legislation  for  restrict¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  cooperating  with 
the  Government  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  such  laws 
already  or  later  to  be  enacted,  arrange  for  free  medical  attention  for 
workers  and  their  families  by  physicians  of  hospitals  and  the  public 
health  service,  and  supervise  the  employment  of  labor  for  rural 
estates.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  regional  com¬ 
mittees  will  proceed  immediately  to  draw  up  a  definite  program  for 
the  approval  of  the  Central  Council,  and  to  secure  the  cooperation 
I - 6  •  293 
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of  public  welfare  institutions  in  their  work.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
coniinittee,  a  register  will  he  kept  in  each  Department  in  which  shall 
he  recorded  the  name,  occupation,  and  number  of  dependents  of  each 
|)erson  in  the  Department  who  is  unemployed,  and  all  industrial  firms 
dismissing  employees  shall  he  required  to  hear  the  expenses  of  those 
workers  to  their  homes  or  places  where  they  may  secure  other  employ¬ 
ment.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  January  3,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 

Modification  of  the  naturalization  law.* — The  head  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  issued  a  decree  on 
January  7,  1931,  providing  that  in  the  future  an  alien  who  intends 
to  become  a  naturalized  Brazilian  citizen  shall,  either  himself  or 
through  an  attorney,  address  to  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
through  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Interior,  a  petition  with  his  duly 
attested  signature.  The  petition  must  state  his  nationality,  parent¬ 
age,  residence,  profession,  family  status,  and  number  of  children, 
if  any,  from  legitimate  marriage.  The  decree  also  provides  that  the 
certificate  of  naturalization  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  countersigned  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the  In¬ 
terior.  Hitherto  the  granting  of  Brazilian  eitizenship  has  been  solely 
incumbent  upon  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the  Interior.  (Diario 
Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  11,  1931.) 

Measures  taken  for  unemployment  relief. — A  decree  of  the 
I’rovisional  Government,  issued  through  the  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Industry,  and  Commerce,  restricts  immigration  to  Brazil  during  the 
year  1931,  creates  an  emergency  income  tax,  and  makes  other  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  Brazilian  consular  officers 
are  forbidden  by  this  act  to  vise  the  passports  of  foreign  third-class 
passengers  during  the  present  year  except  in  the  following  cases:  For¬ 
eigners  who  are  domiciled  in  Brazil;  foreigners  whose  entr>"  has  been 
requested  by  the  Federal  interventors  for  employment  in  agriculture; 
farmers  and  their  families  whose  entry  has  been  similarly  requested 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  relatives  living  in  Brazil  and  who 
can  jirovide  them  with  employment  upon  arrival;  skilled  laborei-s 
and  farmei-s  with  their  families  who  are  being  brought  to  Brazil 
by  individuals,  associations  or  companies  who  fulfill  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  laws  regulating  the  operation  of  such  immigration. 
In  all  other  cases  foreignei’s  coming  to  Brazil  and  expecting  to  stay  in 
the  countrj'  for  more  than  30  days  must  prove  that  they  possess  at 
least  3  contos  de  reis,  if  over  12  years  of  age,  or  2  contos  if  under  12. 

All  individuals,  associations,  companies,  or  commercial  firms  doing 
business  in  the  Republic  must  prove  within  90  days  from  the  date 
of  publication  of  the  decree  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  total 
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number  of  employees  on  their  pay  roll  are  native  born  Brazilians. 
The  law  provides  that  only  in  positions  of  a  technical  nature,  for 
which  there  are  no  native  born  Brazilians  available,  may  this  propor¬ 
tion  be  altered.  In  such  a  case  naturalized  Brazilians  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  before  the  position  is  offered  to  an  alien. 

All  unemployed  Brazilians  and  foreip:ners  must  register  at  the 
census  offices  of  the  Ministry"  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  or 
at  the  police  stations  where  there  are  no  census  offices  in  the  district, 
so  that  adequate  measures  may  be  taken  toward  providing  them 
with  employment.  Persons  failing  to  register  are  liable  to  arrest  for 
vagrancy. 

During  the  year  1931  an  emergency  income  tax  will  be  deducted 
from  the  salaries  of  all  Government  employees.  The  tax  ranges  from 
half  of  1  per  cent  for  employees  whose  salarx’^  is  less  than  500  milreis 
to  2  per  cent  for  those  who  earn  more  than  1  conto  monthly.  The 
revenue  derived  from  this  tax  is  to  be  deposited  in  a  special  fund  at 
the  National  Treasury  to  be  used  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry, 
and  Commerce  in  placing  the  unemployed  in  agricultural  colonies 
throughout  the  Republic.  All  the  facilities  provided  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  immigrants  when  establishing  them  at  the  various  agricultural 
colonies  will  also  be  granted  to  the  unemployed  and  their  families. 
These  facilities  include  free  transportation  to  their  destination,  free 
board  during  the  first  three  days  after  arrival,  employment  in  com¬ 
munity  work  for  at  least  15  days  of  the  month  for  each  adult 
member  of  the  family,  free  seeds,  plants  and  agricultural  implements, 
and  free  medical  attendance.  {Jornal  do  Commercio  and  Jornal  do 
Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  14,  1930.) 

National  holidays. — The  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil  has 
issued  a  decree  reducing  the  number  of  national  legal  holidays.  The 
holidays  to  be  ob.served  hereafter  are  as  follows;  January  1  (New 
Year’s  Day);  May  1  (Labor  Day);  September  7  (independence  of 
Brazil);  November  2  (All  Souls’  Day);  November  15  (proclamation  of 
the  Republic);  December  25  (Christmas  Day). 

According  to  the  decree  the  following  dates  will  no  longer  be  ob¬ 
served  as  national  legal  holidays:  February  24  (promulgation  of  the 
constitution);  April  21  (e.xecution  of  Tiradentes,  protomartyr  of 
Brazilian  independence);  May  3  (discovery^  of  Brazil);  May  13  (aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery);  July  14  (Bastille  Day);  October  12  (discoveiy  of 
America).  (Jornal  do  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  17,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Agricultural  export  board. — On  December  18,  1930,  President 
Ibanez  promulgated  a  law  passed  by  Congress,  creating  an  Agricid- 
tural  Export  Board  which  will  function  under  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  board  will  consist  of  seven  members,  three  of 
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whom,  including  the  chairman,  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  other  four  by  specified  organizations  having 
agricultural  interests.  Members  will  be  appointed  for  one  year  and 
will  be  eligible  for  reelection.  The  main  functions  of  the  board  arc 
to  determine,  by  a  study  of  conditions  within  the  Republic  and  abroad, 
the  crops  whose  e.xportation  should  be  fostered  by  the  payment  of 
bounties,  and  the  amount  and  manner  of  payment  of  such  subsidies. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  is  empowered,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Board,  to  raise  a  sum  of  monej’  for  that  purpose,  to  be  known  as  the 
e.xportation  fund,  by  the  imposition  of  certain  special  levies  or,  until 
these  levies  can  be  collected,  by  contracting  loans  whose  total  shall 
not  be  more  than  10,000,000  pesos.  (Diario  OJicial,  Santiago, 
December  19,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Legislative  election  law. — On  November  20,  1930,  President 
Olaya  Herrera  promulgated  a  legislative  act  passed  by  Congress  on 
November  12,  1930,  amending  articles  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  18,  and  40 
of  Legislative  Act  No.  2  of  September  27,  1910,  which  established  the 
quota  of  representation  of  the  various  Departments  in  the  national 
legislature  and  fixed  the  method  of  election.  The  new  act  provides 
that  the  number  of  senators  shall  be  based  on  the  population  with 
one  for  every  120,000  inhabitants  and  one  additional  for  each  fraction 
over  one  half  that  number.  When  a  new  general  census  shall  be  taken 
and  the  increase  in  the  population  exceed  500,000,  the  apportionment 
ratio  shall  be  increased  by  30,000.  Two  alternates  shall  be  elected  for 
each  senator.  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  the  Departmental  assem¬ 
blies,  none  of  whose  members  maj’^  be  eligible  for  election.  Each 
Department  shall  constitute  a  senatorial  district  from  which  at  least 
three  and  not  more  than  nine  senators  may  be  selected. 

The  number  of  representatives,  or  deputies,  is  likewise  apportioned 
according  to  the  population,  with  one  for  each  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  with  the  same  arrangement  as  in  senatorial  apportionment  for 
those  sections  having  a  fraction  over  the  number  of  inhabitants  required 
for  one  representative.  When  a  new  general  census  shows  the  in¬ 
crease  in  poimlation  to  have  been  over  500,000  the  ratio  necessary 
for  the  election  of  each  representative  will  be  increased  by  10,000. 
Two  alternates  will  be  elected  for  each  representative.  h)ach  Dejiart- 
ment  shall  constitute  an  electoral  district.  The  subdivision  of  the 
Department  into  smaller  units  is  delegated  to  the  Departmental  assem¬ 
bly,  such  division  to  allow  for  the  election  of  at  least  three  deputies, 
from  each  Department.  The  articles  of  I^egislative  Act  No.  2  of  1910, 
for  which  those  of  the  present  act  arc  a  substitute,  provided  for  the 
election  of  senators  hy  an  electoral  college  and  made  no  arrangement 
for  retaining  a  relatively  fi.xed  number  of  seats  in  the  legislature  despite 
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increases  in  the  population.  (Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  November  25, 
1930,  and  October  31,  1910.) 

Pl)BLIC.\TION  OF  MATERIAL  ON  BolIvAR  CENTENARY. — By  virtue 
of  an  executive  decree  issued  on  December  22,  1930,  the  Colombian 
Academy  of  History  has  been  commissioned  to  select  and  publish  all 
material  of  permanent  value  written  to  commemorate  the  first  cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  death  of  Bolivar.  These  contributions,  which  will 
include  historical  and  literary  studies,  documents,  speeches,  poetry, 
and  other  writings,  are  to  be  published  by  the  National  Printing  Office 
and  distributed  to  all  countries  which  have  taken  part  in  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  Liberator.  {El  Nueco  Tiempo,  Bogota,  December  28, 

1930. ) 

COSTA  RICA 

Malarial  zones. — President  Gonzalez  Vlquez  issued  a  decree  on 
December  2,  1930,  providing  for  the  establishment  and  control  of 
malarial  zones  throughout  the  Republic.  Such  a  zone  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  to  exist  in  any  district  where  malarial  mosquitoes  are  discovered 
to  be  breeding  or  where  the  Department  of  Public  Health  finds  cases 
of  malaria  of  local  origin. 

Once  a  district  has  been  so  designated,  the  inhabitants  must 
collaborate  actively  with  the  department  in  an  antimalarial  campaign. 
Owners  of  large  estates  will  be  required  to  drain  any  breeding  places 
found  thereon,  prevent  the  stagnation  of  water  used  for  irrigation  or 
industrial  purposes,  and  provide  all  employees  with  free  quinine 
whenever  necessary.  All  municipal  and  local  sanitary  authorities 
will  be  in  charge  of  carrying  out  these  provisions,  as  well  as  of  introduc¬ 
ing  all  necessary  means  for  preventing  the  breeding  of  the  malarial 
mosquito  in  urban  areas.  {La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  December  6,  1930.) 

ECUADOR 

Modification  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  functions. — The  “Act  govern¬ 
ing  the  political  administration  of  the  Republic,”  approved  by  the 
Ecuadorean  Congress  in  its  last  session  and  promulgated  by  the 
President  on  December  9,  1930,  became  effective  on  January  1, 

1931.  As  indicated  by  its  title,  the  act  discusses  the  political  and 
administrative  organization  of  the  Republic,  under  the  following 
main  headings:  President  of  the  Republic,  Ministries  of  State, 
Cabinet,  Council  of  State,  administrative  bureaus,  provincial  coun¬ 
cils,  provincial  governors,  jefes  politicos  (principal  administrative 
and  political  officials  of  cantons),  tenientes  politicos  (principal  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  political  officials  of  parroquias  or  municipalities), 
municipal  councils,  and  general  provisions. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  which  have  attracted  the  most 
attention  are  those  concerning  the  several  Ministries  of  State  or 
cabinet  offices,  especially  those  dealing  with  the  redistribution  of 
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the  various  administrative  departments.  As  respects  provincial  and 
local  government,  no  changes  of  importance  are  made. 

The  act  provides  that  there  shall  be  the  following  ministries: 
Government  and  Social  Welfare;  Foreign  Affairs;  Public  Education; 
Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Promotion;  Finance  and  Public 
Credit;  War,  Navy,  and  Aviation. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  ministries  the  following  important 
transfers  have  been  made:  The  Bureau  of  Public  Works  from 
the  former  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  that  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
now  more  appropriately  known  as  Pidilic  Works,  Agriculture,  and 
Promotion;  offices  connected  with  social  welfare,  sanitation,  fire 
protection  and  statistics,  from  Agricidture  to  Government;  postal 
services;  telegraphs,  and  telephones,  from  Public  Instruction  to 
Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Promotion;  and  matters  concerned 
with  El  Oriente  (the  territory  east  of  the  Andes)  from  Agriculture 
to  War,  Navy,  and  Aviation. 

The  functions  of  the  newly  established  ministries  are  as  follows; 

Tlie  Miiiistrj-  of  Government  and  Social  Welfare  is  charged  in  general  with 
all  matters  i)ertaining  to  the  internal  political  regime,  public  order,  and  social 
welfare.  It  has  in  i)articular  the  following  duties:  To  govern  and  administer 
the  various  provinces  (e.xcept  El  Oriente  and  the  Galapagos  Islands);  to  harmon¬ 
ize  governmental  action  among  the  authorities  of  different  territorial  divisions;  to 
api)ly  the  electoral  laws,  and  convoke  the  legislature;  to  prepare  constitutional 
amendments;  to  maintain  public  order;  to  intervene  in  requests  for  extraordinary 
jjowers  and  the  granting  of  amnesties;  to  supervise  the  exercise  of  judicial  func¬ 
tions  and  judicial  functionaries;  to  study  and  solve  social  and  particularly  agrarian 
problems  (labor  statistics,  wages,  accidents,  insurance,  and  protection);  to  super¬ 
vise  activities  related  to  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  social  welfare;  to  safeguard 
mvinicipal  autonomy  and  foster  municipal  progress;  to  provide  statistical  serv¬ 
ices,  keej)  the  civil  register,  and  take  the  census;  to  administer  and  improve 
conditions  in  prisons;  to  protect  the  Indian  race;  and  to  have  charge  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  religion,  the  police,  fire  protection,  and  property  rights. 

The  Ministrj'  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  addition  to  the  usual  functions  of  a  for¬ 
eign  office,  is  sj)ecifically  charged  with  boundary  questions,  naturalization,  and 
propaganda  abroad. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Education,  in  addition  to  those  duties  which  its  name 
imi)lies,  has  charge  »if  all  matters  relative  to  athletics  (formerly  under  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  .\griculture),  school  medical  ins])ection,  fine  arts,  theaters,  establishment 
of  museums,  laboratories  and  observatories,  the  national  printing  office,  con¬ 
servation  of  historical  monuments,  and  the  organization  of  national  archives. 

The  law  entrusts  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  Agriculture,  and  Promotion 
all  matters  connected  with  the  study,  construction,  oi)eration,  conservation, 
and  financing  of  public  works;  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  the 
development  of  agricultural  and  industrial  production;  and  transportation  and 
communications. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit  is  entrusted  in  general  with  all 
matters  pertaining  to  government  revenues  and  accounting,  customs,  public  credit, 
commercial  statistics,  banks  and  other  credit  institutions.  State  monopolies,  and 
the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  various  Government  services. 
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Tlic  Ministry  of  War,  Navy,  and  Aviation,  liesides  performing  the  duties 
wliicli  its  name  imi)Ues,  has  charge  of  tlic  construction  and  maintenance  of 
liglithouses,  the  hydrographic  study  of  rivers  and  territorial  waters,  and  the 
administration,  development,  and  defense  of  El  Oriente  and  the  (ialapagos 
Islands. 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  Cabinet  shall  help  prepare  the 
budget  and  give  its  advice  on  legislative  bills  and  other  matters 
sid)initted  to  it  by  the  President  or  any  minister.  The  law  gives 
the  Cabinet  the  following  duties  in  addition  to  those  prescribed  by 
the  constitution:  To  give  unity  and  efficacy  to  all  political  and 
administrative  action  of  the  Government;  to  consider  matters  re¬ 
quiring  the  issue  of  Executive  decrees  of  special  importance;  to  give 
advice  concerning  appointments,  not  only  in  the  cases  prescribed  by 
the  constitution  but  also  in  the  designation  of  other  high  public 
officials;  to  consider  requests  for  extraordinary  powers;  to  consider 
loans  and  contracts  which  by  reason  of  their  importance  may  seri¬ 
ously  affect  national  interests;  to  advise  concerning  budget  transfers 
and  requests  for  additional  appropriations;  and  to  consider  pro¬ 
motions  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army.  Both  the  constitution 
and  the  new  law  provide  that  ministers  are  individually  responsible 
as  chiefs  of  departments  and  collectively  as  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
Under  article  43  of  the  law,  a  minister  having  important  or  serious 
business  of  a  nature  not  specifically  prescribed  by  the  constitution  or 
the  law  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Cabinet  may  request  a 
meeting  for  discussion  and  consultation,  but  in  such  a  case  the  final 
decision  must  rest  with  the  minister  concerned  and  be  wholly  his 
responsibility.  {Reghtro  OJicial,  Quito,  December  11,  1930.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Production  and  sale  of  .milk. — Regulations  on  the  production 
and  sale  of  milk  and  dairy  products  were  recently  issued  by  President 
Romero  Bosipie,  establishing  standards  of  quality  and  purity;  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  milk  from  diseased,  undernourished,  or  otherwise 
unsuitable  animals;  making  obligatory  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk 
which  does  not  conform  to  the  standard  required  for  its  sale  as  raw 
milk;  and  fixing  rules  for  the  location,  size,  arrangement, construction 
material  and  sanitation  of  stables  and  milking  barns,  and  for  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  farm  hands  and  other  employees.  Stipulations  governing  the 
methods  and  eipiipment  used  in  milking,  refrigeration,  pasteurization, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  milk  were  also  included.  The 
regulations  provide,  likewise,  for  the  registration  of  all  dairies,  the 
daily  analysis  of  milk,  and  the  inspection  of  dairy  stock,  these 
services  to  be  in  charge  of  the  General  Board  of  Health.  {Dhirio 
OJicial,  San  Salvador,  September  4,  1930.) 
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GUATEMALA 

Customhouse  Code. — On  November  11,  1930,  the  President  of 
Guatemala  promulgated  Legislative  Decree  No.  1672,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  new  Customhouse  Code  of  the  Republic.  The  decree, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  November  4,  1930, 
went  into  effect  30  days  after  its  publication  in  El  Guaiemalteco, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Government,  thereby  annulling  the  code  of 
May  1,  1929,  then  in  force.  {El  Guaiemalteco,  Guatemala  City, 
November  14  and  15,  1930.) 

Public  Health  Advisory  Office. — On  November  13,  1930,  a 
resolution  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  approving  an 
agreement  between  the  Director  General  of  Public  Health  and  the 
representative  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Central  America. 

This  agreement,  made  upon  the  termination  on  June  30,  1930, 
of  the  arrangement  concluded  September  14,  1924,  under  which  all 
previous  work  had  been  done,  provides  that  the  International  Health 
Division  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  continue  to  cooperate  in  the 
public-health  program  of  Guatemala.  In  the  future,  however,  its 
public-health  activities  will  be  carried  on  through  a  technical  con¬ 
sultative  office  established  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  and 
the  approval  of  the  General  Board  of  Public  Health.  The  official 
name  of  the  new  bureau  will  be  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Public 
Health  Advisor>'  Office. 

Other  provisions  of  the  agreement  outline  the  functions  of  the  new 
service,  authorize  the  employment  of  necessary"  personnel,  and  specify 
other  details  regarding  its  organization.  {El  Guaiemalteco,  Guate¬ 
mala  City,  November  19,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

Tourists’  cars  exempt  from  import  duties. — Heeding  the  re¬ 
quests  of  important  local  organizations  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tourist  trade,  the  Government  of  Panama  recently 
decreed  the  free  entr\"  of  automobiles  belonging  to  temporary'  visitors. 
Tourists  arriving  at  a  Panamanian  port  with  automobiles  for  their 
personal  use  are  issued  a  ])ermit  entitling  them  to  keep  their  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  territory’  of  the  Republic  for  a  period  of  90  days 
without  payment  of  import  duties.  A  special  sticker  attached  to 
the  windshield  serves  to  identify  all  such  cam.  The  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  securing  the  jiermits  has  been  made  as  simple  as  possible. 
Failure  to  ree.xport  automobiles  within  the  90-day  period  for  which 
permission  is  granted  will  make  the  importer  liable  for  the  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  import  duties  and  other  regular  taxes.  In  case  the 
individual  who  landed  an  automobile  under  the  exemption  can  not 
be  found  at  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period,  the  persons  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  car  will  be  given  3  days  within  which  to  pay  all  charges; 
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failure  to  do  this  will  result  in  the  seizure  of  the  car.  For  the  effects 
of  the  law  a  tourist  is  defined  as  “any  foreigner,  male  or  female, 
coming  to  the  Isthmus  temporarily  or  in  transit  on  a  pleasure  trip”; 
and  in  no  case  are  Panamanian  citizens  residing  in  the  countiy", 
residents  of  the  Canal  Zone,  or  foreigners  coming  to  Panama  to  take 
up  permanent  residence  to  be  considered  as  tourists.  {The  Star 
and  Herald,  Panama,  September  13,  1930.) 

PERU 

Functions  of  Council  of  Government. — On  September  2,  1930, 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  Government  promulgated  Law'  No. 
0874,  which  defined  the  functions  of  the  Council  of  Government. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  the  following: 

Tlie  Council  of  Governnicnt  shall  assume  all  functions  conferred  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  powers  by  the  constitution,  the  President  of  the  council  exer¬ 
cising  the  functions  of  President  of  the  Republic  and  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  the  other  members  of  the  council  those  of  the  ministers  in  their 
capacity  as  heads  of  the  several  Government  departments.  Resolutions  issued  in 
the  ijcrformance  of  functions  of  the  Executive  Power  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
administrative  formulas  and  procedure  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  present  law.  When  in  full  session,  the  Council  of  Government,  acting 
unanimously,  is  empowered  to  exercise  the  functions  of  Congress,  issuing  decree 
laws  and  resolutions  of  a  legislative  character;  these  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  respective  minister  in  accordance  with  the 
customary  formulas  immediately  after  they  have  been  voted  upon  and  signed  by 
alt  the  members  of  the  council.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  October  22,  1930.) 

Law'  on  ownership  of  arch.®ological  remains. — A  decree  law 
was  passed  by  the  Council  of  Government  on  November  15,  1930, 
abrogating  articles  56,  57,  58,  and  59  of  the  Code  on  Water  Rights  and 
522,  523,  524,  and  525  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  establishes  the  right 
of  the  State  to  all  archaeological  finds  and  treasure  discovered  within 
the  Republic.  The  law'  provides  that  upon  discovery  all  buried  trea¬ 
sure  and  archaeological  finds  whose  ownership  can  not  be  determined, 
become  the  property  of  the  State.  The  right  to  search  for  such 
articles  is  reserved  to  the  State,  but  the  ow  ner  of  the  property  on  w'hich 
the  search  is  conducted  shall  be  allowed  just  compensation  for  any 
damage  occasioned  thereby.  The  State  is  also  empowered  to  recom¬ 
pense  the  discoverers  and  the  owners  of  the  land  or  buildings  in  w'hich 
articles  are  found,  the  amount  of  payment  being  detennined  by  the 
quantity  of  the  treasure  and  the  circumstances  surrounding  its  dis¬ 
covery;  in  no  case,  however,  shall  it  e.xceed  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  treasure  or  object  discovered.  Similar  reward  w'ill  also  be  made 
persons  furnishing  information  about  the  discovery  and  clandestine 
removal  of  hidden  treasure  and  archaeological  finds.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  articles  abrogated  by  the  present  decree  law,  all  buried 
or  hidden  treasure  or  other  objects  w'hose  ownership  could  not  be 
determined  became  the  property  of  the  discoverer,  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  property  w'as  required  before  search  might  be  made,  and 
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half  of  everything  found  became  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  the  remaining  half  went  to  the  discoverer.  {El  Peruano,  Lima, 
January  o,  1931.) 

Mixing  kegistky. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  issued  by  the  National 
Council  of  (iovernment  on  October  3,  1930,  all  companies  engaged  in 
mining  operations  in  I’eru  will  he  obliged  to  register  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  Petroleum,  giving  the  full  name  of  the  enterprise,  legal 
residence,  branch  offices,  name  and  location  of  concessions  and  plants, 
and  plan  of  organization,  together  with  information  as  to  pernmnel 
and  other  important  matters.  Annual  reports  supplemented  by 
prompt  statements  during  the  year,  in  case  any  changes  should  occur, 
will  also  be  required  of  the  operators.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  October 
10,  1930.) 

Reokgaxizatiox  of  athletic  associations. — In  accordance  with 
a  decree  of  August  30,  1930,  which  provided  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  National  Athletic  Committee  and  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  draft  a  bill  to  this  effect,  the  National  Council  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  issued  a  decree  on  November  14,  1930,  the  principal  provi¬ 
sions  of  which  are  as  follows; 

The  National  Athletic  Coiumittee  shall  be  the  body  officially  designated  by  the 
(Iovernment  for  the  organization,  regulation,  and  promotion  of  athletic  events  in 
the  Republic.  The  duties  of  the  committiH;,  which  will  function  as  a  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Ik*  comimscd  of  three  members  appointed  by 
executive  decree  every  two  years,  will  include  the  prei>aratiun  of  an  annual  calen- 
<lar  of  national  athletic  events,  the  rendering  of  rejjorts  on  the  activities  of  the 
various  athletic  associations  of  the  Republic,  and  the  solution  of  all  ([uestions  in 
regard  to  sports  which  may  arise  within  the  country. 

Other  organizations  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  athletics  shall  be  the  Peruvian 
Olympic  Committee  and  the  National  .Vthletic  .\ssociation.  The  former  will  be 
composed  of  the  memljers  of  the  National  .Vthletic  Committee,  the  member  of  the 
International  Olympic  Committee  in  Peru,  and  a  representative  from  each  athletic 
association  in  the  Rei)ublic,  to  be  chosen  by  the  National  .Vthletic  Committee. 
The  committee  will  have  charge  of  the  preparation  and  participation  of  Peruvian 
athletes  in  Olympic  games.  The  latter,  which  will  be  formed  by  three  members 
appointed  by  the  National  .Vthletic  ('ommittee  and  repre.sentatives  of  officially 
recognized  athletic  clubs,  will  l)e  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  various 
athletic  organizations  of  the  Reiniblic,  and  act  as  their  official  representative  in 
international  matters.  Departmental  and  Provincial  committees  will  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  a.ssociation  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  e\j)enses  of  the  National  .Vthletic  Committee  and  the  National  .Vthletic 
.Vssociation  will  lx*  met  from  funds  esi)ecially  set  aside  for  the  |)urpose.  The 
National  .Vthletic  Committee  will  receive  i)rivate  contributions,  appropriations 
from  the  national  ami  municipal  governments,  five  i)er  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
taken  in  at  amateur  athletic  events,  ten  per  cent  of  those  from  professional  events, 
and  the  income  from  the  rental  of  its  athletic  fields.  The  income  of  the  National 
Athletic  Association  will  l>e  derived  from  subsidies  from  the  National  .Vthletic 
Committee  and  five  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  athletic  events  coming 
under  its  su|)ervision,  while  its  departmental  and  provincial  subcommittees 
receive  ten  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  athletic  events  held  umler  their 
sui)ervision.  {El  Perunnn,  Lima,  Novemlwr  14,  1930.) 
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AGRICULTURE 

ARGENTINA 

Daiky  pkoducts. — Official  statistics  relative  to  the  dairy  industry 
do  not  give  figures  for  the  total  production  of  milk  in  the  republic, 
but  limit  themselves  to  those  for  milk  products.  The  latest  statistics 
published  are  for  the  year  1929;  comparative  tables,  showing  the 
production  and  exportation  for  that  year  and  for  the  four  preceding 
are  given  below : 


Year  | 

Butler  J 

Cheese  j 

Casein 

Year 

Butler  j 

Cheese 

Casein 

i 

Production; 

192.'> . 

1920- . 

1927 . 

192S . 

1929 . 

Kilograms 

33,  264,  260  , 

34,  49.1,  .■>49 
29,  176,  .131 
:«),  4.12.  .1.13 
27,  8H4,  292 

Kilogrami 

1.1,432.067 
1.1. 119,666 
16. 17.1.31K 
16,6:11.904 
15,  475,  7‘28 

1 

Kilogramt 

18, 461,  .173 
19, 663,  ,107 
13,:i60,415  i 
17, 604,  .iai  1 
16,  628, 026 

Esportation; 

1925 . 

1926. . 

1  1927 . 

1  1926 . 

1  1929 . 

Kilogrami 

26, 690. 000 
29, 137, 000 
21. 232,  OOO 
20,041,000 
17,031,000 

Kilogra  ms 

298, 173 
393,000 
55.1,  226 
346.365 
360,000 

Kilograms 

17,  .196, 000 
19. 459, 000 
14,  161,000 
17,  ,194,000 
16,611,000 

(La  Prenia,  liuenos  Aires,  January  1,  1931.) 


CHILE 

Stock  show  at  Osokno. — The  opening  of  the  tenth  stock  show 
at  Osorno,  which  was  held  December  6-9,  1930,  was  attended  by 
President  Ibanez  and  other  Government  officials.  Over  a  thousand 
animals  were  entered,  a  notable  increase  over  other  years.  More 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  sires  brought  to  be  sold  were  of  blooded  stock; 
the  entries  in  the  equine  division  were  especially  fine.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  December  2,  5,  6,  7,  1930.) 

Agkicultural  Exports  Board. — See  page  295. 

COLOMBIA 

New  building  for  agricultural  institute. — See  page  313. 

COSTA  RICA 

Agricultural  education. — See  page  314. 

HONDURAS 

Irrigation  works. — On  December  22  last  the  irrigation  system 
installed  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  in  the  Aguan  Valley,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Atlantida,  was  inaugurated.  Work  on  this  project  was 
commenced  in  1929,  and  500  men  were  employed  in  building  the 
plant.  The  area  irrigated  by  this  system  is  approximately  3,500  acres. 
{El  Sol,  Tegucigalpa,  January  13,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

Agricultural  progress. — It  was  stated  by  the  press  during  De¬ 
cember  that  20,000  families  had  already  moved  into  the  important 
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agricultural  region  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  opened  up  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  the  construction  of  the  San  Martin  Dam,  whose  completion 
and  opening  took  place  during  October,  1930,  as  stated  in  the  Bul¬ 
letin  for  JanuarA%  1931.  The  newly  arrived  farmers  were  engaged  in 
preparing  approximately  75,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres) 
for  planting.  The  sale  of  lands  on  easy  terms  by  the  deferred- 
payment  plan  was  expected  to  be  commenced  in  January. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  effect 
the  reforestation  of  denuded  areas  throughout  the  Republic  represents 
another  aspect  of  agricidtural  progress.  At  present  the  department 
has  a  nurser\’  in  the  State  of  Mexico  where  70,000  young  trees  are 
being  cultivated,  and  arrangements  are  under  way  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  another  which  will  be  large  enough  to  provide  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  from  500,000  to  700,000  more.  In  Ameca,  Jalisco,  the  agrarian 
community  has  set  out  a  nurser\"  of  60,000  mulberrj’  cuttings  and  a 
large  number  of  fruit  trees.  {El  Uttii'ensal,  Mexico  City,  December  9, 
1930.) 

Distribution  of  orange  trees. — Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of 
the  senators  from  Hidalgo,  10,000  young  orange  trees  have  been 
given  to  the  small  farmei’s  in  that  State.  All  the  trees  were  distributed 
in  Tecozautla  Valley,  one  of  the  principal  grain  and  fruit  producing 
regions  of  the  State.  Due  to  insufficient  rainfall,  this  valley  was 
once  little  more  than  a  useless  waste,  but  with  the  construction  of 
irrigation  systems  water  was  made  available  and  the  section  has  now 
been  transformed  into  a  veritable  garden.  {El  Unii'ersal,  Mexico 
City,  October  21,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

Forestry. — The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  enacted  a  law, 
sanctioned  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  November  8,  1930, 
authorizing  the  Executive  to  undertake  a  complete  survey  of  the 
forestry  resources  of  the  country,  to  establish  a  school  of  forestry, 
and  to  increase  the  import  duties  on  commercial  woods  and  oleaginous 
substances  whenever  the  national  production  of  these  commodities  is 
sufficient  to  meet  the  domestic  rerpiirements.  The  law  also  provides 
that  all  machinery  and  accessories  imirorted  into  the  country  for 
lumbering  operations  and  for  the  extraction  of  such  oleaginous 
substances  as  are  obtained  from  the  coconut  he  exempt  from  import 
duties.  The  National  Bank  is  autlumized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
law  to  make  loans  to  persons  or  corporations  who  exploit  the  coconut 
resources  of  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  lard  and  cotton  oil 
substitutes;  any  citizen  of  Panama  or  any  corporation,  two-thirds  of 
whose  capital  is  subscribed  by  Panamanian  citizens,  is  entitled  to  the 
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free  use  of  such  coconut  resources  as  are  the  property  of  the  National 
Government,  provided  the  concessionary  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  third  parties  or  upon  concessions  made  by  the  Government  to 
the  San  Bias  and  the  Darien  Indians.  {Gaceia  Oficial,  Panama, 
November  26,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Silkworm  industry. — Fifty  thousand  silk  cocoons,  were  on  display 
during  November  to  visitors  at  the  silkworm  farm  near  Caracas. 
Since  the  industry  was  only  recently  established,  the  results 
are  highly  encouraging  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and 
promise  an  excellent  future.  The  operation  of  the  farm  is  in  charge  of 
a  Venezuelan  corporation,  which  has  now  more  than  150,000  mulberry 
trees  under  cultivation.  (Kl  Unirersal,  Caracas,  November  22,  1930.) 


FINANCE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE 

ARGENTINA 

Project  for  .model  fish  .market. — At  a  meeting  of  fish  dealers, 
including  wholesalers,  retailers,  street  peddlers,  and  others  connected 
with  the  fish  business,  a  resolution  was  passed  on  December  21,  1930, 
approving  prompt  and  active  collaboration  Avith  city  officials  for 
improving  the  general  conditions  under  which  fish  are  supplied  to 
Buenos  Aires.  The  assembly  offered  to  contribute  towards  the 
erection  of  a  Model  CVntral  Fish  Market,  provided  that  the  building 
cost  not  less  than  1,000,000  pesos.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
center  should  enable  fish  merchants  to  present  their  wares  under  much 
more  hygienic  conditions,  and  to  sell  them  much  more  cheaply. 
{La  Preiisa,  Buenos  Aires,  December  22,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Foreign  debt. — Throughout  the  country  funds  are  being  raised 
voluntarily  for  liquidating  Brazil’s  external  debt.  In  some  cities 
1  milreis  gold  is  being  offered  by  each  person,  while  in  other  munici- 
j)alities  enqdoyees  are  giving  one  day’s  wages  toward  the  fund. 
Xewspaiiers  are  sponsoring  the  collection  of  contributions.  The 
Provisional  Government  took  official  cognizance  of  the  movement 
and  associated  itself  thereto  by  a  decree  published  on  November  28, 
1930,  authorizing  the  issue  of  a  special  5-milreis  postage  stamp. 
The  proceeds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  this  stamp,  together  with  all 
contributions  received  for  the  liquidation  of  the  external  debt,  will 
be  deposited  in  a  special  fund  at  the  bank  of  Brazil,  to  be  placed  at 
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the  disposal  of  the  National  Treasury.  (Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
November  28,  1930.) 

Bond  issue. — Througch  decree  No.  19,412  of  November  19,  1930, 
the  head  of  the  Provisional  Government  has  authorized  the  issue  ol 
300,000  contos  of  7  per  cent  Treasury  bonds.  The  bonds  will  be 
issued  in  denominations  of  1,000  and  500  milreis;  one  half  of  the  total 
issue  is  to  be  retired  within  one  year,  and  the  remainder  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  issue.  {Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Port  movement. — Durinjr  the  second  semester  of  1930,  a  total  of 
1 ,193  vessels,  or  an  average  of  0.5  per  day,  entered  the  port  of  Habana. 
These  figures  do  not  include  coastwise  shipping.  {Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Habana,  January’  9,  1931.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

National  budget  for  1931. — The  President  of  the  Republic,  His 
E.xcellency  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina,  appeared  on  December 
19,  1930,  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  submit  the  proposed  national  budget  for  the  fiscal  (calendar)  year 
1931.  In  his  message  to  Congress  the  Chief  Executive,  reiterating 
his  policy  of  retrenchment  in  all  public  expenditures,  analyzed  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Republic,  and  announced  that,  in  order  to 
reconcile  economy  with  efficiency,  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the 
various  Government  departments  had  been  effected  in  order  that  the 
public  services  might  function  efficiently  under  reduced  appropriations. 
The  budget  submitted  by  the  Executive  was  approved  by  Congress 
without  modifications. 

The  budget  for  1931  estimates  revenues  at  $12,094,870,  of  which 
$6,631,413  is  apportioned  to  the  general  fund  and  $5,463,457  to  the 
special  fund.  The  general  fund  is  made  up  of  revenues  collected 
for  general  purposes,  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  ordinary  Govern¬ 
ment  expenses.  The  special  fund  consists  of  earmarked  revenues,  and 
includes  custom  receipts  (devoted  to  the  service  of  the  public  debt 
and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  collection)  and  certain  funds 
collected  by  the  National  Government  a  percentage  of  which  belongs 
to  the  municipalities.  Examples  of  these  are  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  national  lottery  and  the  surtax  on  alcohol  and  gasoline. 

Expenditures  for  the  present  year  are  estimated  at  $9,957,662,  a 
reduction  of  $4,084,431  from  those  for  the  year  1930.  The  surplus  of 
$2,137,208  resulting  from  the  comparison  of  the  estimated  revenues 
and  expenditures  for  1931  is  to  be  devoted  to  public  works.  The 
following  table  shows  the  expenditures  in  detail: 
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Enliwaied  expenditures,  1931 

General  fund: 

Legislative  power _ $189,  680 

Executive  power _  380,  343 

Interior  and  police _  118,  260 

Foreign  affairs _  214,  132 

Finance _  441,  197 

Justice _ 146,702 

Public  instruction _  716,  103 

Agriculture  and  commerce _  78,  775 

Development  and  public  works _  384,  024 

Health  and  public  welfare _  274,  940 

Judicial  power _ _ 486,792 

National  defense _ _  1,  141,  321 

Labor  and  communications _ ? _  423,  836 

Special  fund:  4,996.105 

Expenses  ineidental  to  the  colleetion  of  eustom 

revenue _  $187,  500 

Subventions  to  munieii)alities _  685,  840 

National  lottery  i)ri/es _  1,  158,  300 

Service  of  the  i)ublic  debt _  2,  892,  917 

Miscellaneous _ _ _  37,000 

-  4,961,557 

Total _ 9,957,662 


(La  Opinion,  Santo  Domingo,  Deeember  20,  1930;  Listin  Diario,  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  December  22,  23,  1930;  Gaceta  Oficial,  Santo  Domingo,  December  31, 
1930.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

New  WATERWORKS. — The  new  waterworks  of  the  city  of  San 
Salvador,  constructed  in  accordance  with  a  contract  signed  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1928,  were  formally  reported  upon  to  the  Government  on 
Novemher  14,  1930.  Ceremonies  marking  the  completion  and  open¬ 
ing  of  the  system  were  held  on  the  following  day,  at  which  time 
President  Romero  Bosque  gave  the  signal  for  the  filling  of  the  reser¬ 
voirs,  and  the  placing  in  operation  of  all  other  services  connected  with 
the  system.  The  water  supply  is  secured  from  the  Coro  springs,  and 
pumped  to  reservoirs  at  Holanda,  above  San  Salvador,  to  obtain  the 
proper  jiressure  before  being  brought  into  the  city  for  use.  The  sys¬ 
tem  comprises  a  storage  tank  with  chlorination  chambers,  a  pumping 
station  equipped  with  three  pumps,  each  with  a  ca])acity  of  between 
350  and  425  cubic  meters  (cubic  meter  equals  204.17  gallons)  an  hour, 
two  reservoirs  with  a  capacity  of  1,500  cubic  meters  each,  and  a 
modern  system  of  water  mains.  A  large  public  laundry  and  two 
swimming  pools,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women,  were  also 
built  by  the  company  which  constructed  the  water  system.  {El 
Diario  del  Salrador,  San  Salvador,  November  15  and  16,  1930.) 

Associatio.n  of  SMALL  MERCHANTS. — A  chamber  of  commerce  has 
recently  been  organized  in  San  Salvador  in  which  membership  is 
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limited  to  merchants  whose  total  capital  invested  is  less  than  10,000 
colones.  The  purpose  of  the  oro:anization  is  to  bring  about  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  small  merchants  in  ways  that  will  be  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial,  encourage  the  investment  of  national  capital  in  retail  groceries 
and  other  small  businesses,  urge  the  general  use  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  organize  cooperative  societies 
to  engage  in  small  industries.  {Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1930.) 

HAITI 


Public  debt. — The  gross  public  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
including  fiduciary  currency  not  covered  by  reserves,  stood  at 
79,650,795  gourdes  on  December  31 , 1930,  as  compared  with  84,090,1 50 
gourdes  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  following  table  shows 
the  details  of  the  public  debt  during  the  years  1929  and  1930: 


Series  A  bonds,  6  jMjr  cent, 

1952 . . 

Dec.  31,  i«;«) 
((jourdes) 

_ _ _  56,766,662 

Dec.  31,  luai 
(gourdes) 

59,  249,  642 

Series  B  bonds,  6  per  cent. 

1953 . . 

. .  9,893,622 

11,  211,  580 

Series  C  Ijonds,  6  per  cent. 

1953 _ 

.  9,331,411 

9,  763,  928 

Fiduciarv  currency _ 

_  3,  659,  100 

3,  865,  000 

Total _ 

. . .  79,650,795 

84,  090,  150 

Debt  retirement  during  the 

past  year  amounted 

to  4,339,355 

gourdes,  or  5.3  per  cent  of  the  1929  figure.  The  unobligated  cash 
surplus  in  the  treasury  on  December  31,  1930,  totaled  14,274,347 
gourdes,  as  compared  with  14,788,037  gourdes  on  the  same  date  in 
1929.  {Monthly  Bulletin,  Office  of  Financial  Adviser-General  Re¬ 
ceiver,  Port-au-Prince,  December,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 


Government  receipts  and  expenditures. — According  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the  total  Govern¬ 
ment  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  1929-30  amounted  to  14,314,299 
pesos,  having  increased  585,911  pesos  over  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  1928-29.  Budget  estimates  for  the  year  1929-30  had  been 
13,101,923  pesos.  The  various  sources  of  the  revenue  for  the  year 
1929-30  and  their  respective  budget  estimates  were  as  follows: 


Customs  duties. . . 

Monopolies . . . . . . 

Internal  revenue  stamps  and  stamped  paper. 

Services _ _ 

Miscellaneous  income _ 

Special  revenue . . . 


HiKlKPt  esti- 
inales  (|)esos) 

4,  134,000 
2,  519,  000 
897,000 
1,  705,  000 

1,  318,  923 

2,  528,  000 


13,  101,  923 


Collections 

((lesos) 

5,  156,  822 
2,  034,  093 

1,  059,  547 

2,  320,  015 
330,  175 

3,  413,  646 


14,  314,  298 


Total 
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The  original  expenditures  authorized  by  the  general  budget  for  the 
year  1929-30  amounted  to  13,101,923  pesos.  Later  appropriations, 
however,  increased  this  sum  by  958,228  pesos,  making  the  total 
amount  authorized  14,060,151  pesos.  Actual  e.xpenditures  within 
the  budget  were  13,942,706  pesos  of  which  13,678,258  pesos  were  paid 
out  and  the  remaining  264,448  pesos  credited.  Expenditures  through 
supplementary  accounts  were  1,079,033  pesos,  1,040,933  pesos  of 
which  were  actually  paid.  This  brought  the  total  expenditures 
through  all  accounts  to  15,021,739  pesos  and  since  the  receipts  from 
all  sources  totaled  only  14,314,299  pesos  there  was  an  apparent  deficit 
of  707,440  pesos.  Taking  into  consideration  that  a  part  of  this  sum 
was  paid  from  the  balance  of  the  previous  year,  the  actual  deficit  was 
much  less,  being  but  302,548  pesos.  The  expenditures  by  the  various 
Government  departments  compared  with  budget  appropriations  were 
as  follows: 

General  budget 


Service 

Total 

■mid 

1  Ilalance 
credited 

Total 

exiiendi- 

tures 

Budget 

estimate 

Oovernment . 

Justice . 

Health  . 

Peto» 

2,  (Bl.  S30 
3f)l*.  873 
27(5,  SMfi 
325,677 
1,223, 1»1 
3, 449,  455 
1,841,271 
1,612,892 
2,547,123 

Poos 

27,675 

Pesos 

2, 059,  .W 
309, 873 
276,946 
340, 515 
1, 287, 242 
3,  531, 439 
1, 890,  232 
1, 63!),  840 
2, 547,  123 

Pesos 

1, 770, 864 
370,500 
285,000 
357,886 
1,  575, 866 
4, 256, 374 
1,909,320 
1,040,203 
2, 494,  138 

Foreign  reIation.s. . 

14,837 
64,051 
81, 975 
48,962 
20,948 

Total . 

13, 678,  2.'>8 

264,448 

13,942,706 

14,060,151 

Supplementary  accounts 


,\ccount 

A  mount 
paid 

.\niount 

credited 

Total 

expendi¬ 

tures 

Maintenance  of  public  order. . 

Pesos 

708, 502 
33,415 

200,393 
37, 120 
8,000 
12,000  , 
41,  .'4)3 

Pf808 

S.’iOO 

Pesos 

712.002 

33,415 

200.393 
37, 120 
8,000 
12,000 
76,  103 

Halanee  remaining  from  192S-29  budget: 

Water  and  electric  light  of  Tegucigalpa . 

Budget  of  1928-29 . 

Health . 

Public  instruction . 

Total . 

34,600 

1,040,933 

38, 100 

1,079,033 

{Mtmoriadel  Sterelnriodr  lladrnda  .  .  .  o<  (’onffrf»o  A’ationa^  Tevnu'igalpn.  lyiW.) 


MEXICO 

Construction  of  hotel. — On  November  15,  1930,  a  contract  for 
the  erection  in  Mc.xico  City  of  a  large  hotel  especially  designed  to 
provide  for  tourists  accommodations  equal  to  the  best  in  Latin 
America,  was  signed  by  a  prominent  business  firm  of  the  capital  with 
representatives  of  a  well-known  construction  company  of  Chicago. 

31— Hull.  3 - 7 
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The  hotel,  the  approximate  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  7,000,000 
pesos,  will  contain  more  than  a  thousand  rooms  including  suites, 
dining  rooms,  barber  shop,  cabaret,  ball  room,  and  swimming  pool  and 
will  provide  space  for  more  than  30  stores.  An  amusement  center 
composed  of  various  buildings  in  which  there  will  be  a  large  theater, 
billiard  rooms,  bowling  alleys,  a  fronton,  tennis  courts,  race  track,  and 
an  artificial  beach,  is  also  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 
According  to  the  press,  construction  work  was  expected  to  be  com¬ 
menced  early  in  1931  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  hotel  might  be 
completed  by  January,  1932.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  November 
26,  1930.) 

Aviation  activity  during  five  months. — Statistics  of  aviation 
activities  by  companies  operating  in  Mexico  show  that  8,075  pas¬ 
sengers  and  43,333  pounds  of  mail  were  carried  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1930.  The  total  distance  covered  by  the  planes  was 
1,155,925  miles  and  their  flying  time,  11,290  hours.  Activities  by 
companies  were  as  follows; 


Companies  j 

Hours 

flown 

M  iles 
flown 

Number 
of  pas¬ 
sengers 

Mail 

(pounds) 

Mexii-an  .\viation  Co.  (Cla.  Mexicana  <le  Aviacion,  S.  .V.)-. 

Corporarion  Aerondutiea  <le  Transportes,  8.  \ . 

PicKwick  Latin  American  Airways  >  (Pickwick  Latino-Ameri- 

4. 42.1 
3,796 

2,09.1 

.16.1 

1K2 

427 

4 19,  ,161 
441,261 

201, 0.1:1 
38,072 
16,742 
39,256 

4,417 

1,896 

.107 

iai 

.101 

649 

29,009 
10, 39.1 

3,621 
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Transjwtes  ,\freos  Transoontinentales,  8.  A.> . 

Inter-.\mfrira.s  de  Transi>ortes  .Vfreos,  8.  .  . 

I . 

11,290 

1, 1.1,1, 9Z1 

8,075 

1  43,333 

•  l)is<’ontinue<l  o|>eration  in  April, 

(Foreign  Aeronautical  Xews,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  November  7,  19.10.) 


Agricultural  loans. — In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of 
corn,  beans,  and  other  agricultural  products  forming  the  basic  food 
crops  of  the  Republic,  President  Ortiz  Rubio  issued  a  decree  on 
November  17,  1930,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
deposit  1,000,000  pesos  in  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  for  use  as 
farm  loans.  These  loans,  which  are  to  be  for  periods  of  one  year, 
eighteen  months,  and  three  years  and  will  be  secured  by  crops,  farm¬ 
ing  implements,  and  fann  improvements,  respectively,  will  be  made  to 
farmers  engaged  in  the  cultiv’ation  of  the  crops  specified.  {El  Univer¬ 
sal,  Mexico  City,  November  18,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Opening  of  Nindiri-Masaya  highway. — On  November  15,  1930, 
the  Nindiri-Masaya  highway  was  formally  opened  to  traffic  with 
ceremonies  which  were  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  many  other  distinguished  guests.  {El  Comercio,  Managua, 
November  18,  1930.) 
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PARAGUAY 

Foreign  trade  during  third  quarter. — According  to  data  issued 
by  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  total  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Paraguay  during  the  third  quarter  of  1930  was  8,197,334 
pesos  gold,  a  sum  which  compares  fav'orably  with  the  foreign  trade 
for  the  same  period  of  each  of  the  preceding  four  years  which  w'as  as 
follows  (all  pesos  are  gold):  1929,  7,547,895  pesos;  1928,  7,978,115 
pesos;  1927,  7,259,200  pesos;  and  1926,  7,889,365  pesos.  Imports 
during  the  quarter  amounted  to  3,935,305  pesos  and  exports,  4,262,029 
pesos,  making  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  326,724  pesos.  Argentina 
was  the  principal  country  of  origin  as  regards  imports  during  the 
quarter,  her  shipments  to  Paraguay  having  reached  a  total  value  of 
1,330,631  pesos;  England  ranked  second  with  imports  valued  at 
674,266  pesos,  and  the  United  States  third  wdth  628,347  pesos.  The 
countries  of  destination  for  Paraguay’s  exports  were  as  follows: 

Country  of  destina-  Value,  Country  of  destina-  Value,  Country  of  destina-  Value, 
tion:  Kold  {ksos  tion:  Kold  pesos  tion:  Kold  pesos 

Argentina .  3,  H54,  ,‘>12  France .  53,778  United  States .  15,921 

Uruguay .  174,579  Italy .  34,983  Belgium .  15,333 

Germany .  67,385  England .  32,372  Spain .  13,166 

(Indutlriai,  Asuncion,  November  30,  1930.) 

New  river  steamer. — During  December  the  Argentine  freight  and 
passenger  steamship  company  which  operates  a  fleet  of  boats  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion  improved  its  service  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  and  rapid  motorship.  The  first  voyage  of  the  ship,  known  as  the 
Citi/  of  Corrientes,  was  made  from  Buenos  Aires  on  December  6,  1930. 
like  its  sister  ship,  the  City  of  Asuncion,  w'hich  the  company  placed 
in  service  on  May  10,  1930,  the  City  of  Corrientes  has  been  designed 
along  the  most  modern  lines  and  represents  the  best  to  be  had  in 
convenience  and  comfort.  With  its  accommodations  for  280  first- 
class  and  250  second-class  passengers,  besides  de  luxe  cabins, 
the  new  ship  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  ease  with  which  trips  to 
Paraguay  may  be  made.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  December  5,  1930.) 

Opening  of  new  exchange  office. — The  official  opening  of  the 
new  building  of  the  Bureau  of  E.xchange,  recently  completed  in  Asun¬ 
cion,  took  place  on  November  5,  1930,  President  Guggiari,  the  Vice 
President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  many  other  Government 
officials  being  among  those  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  new  building 
is  constructed  of  stone  along  lines  reminiscent  of  colonial  architecture 
and  forms  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  group  of  fine  buildings  in  the 
capital.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  November  6,  1930.) 

First  toy  factory. — A  toy  factory  has  recently  been  established 
in  Asuncion  and  is  now  turning  out  an  excellent  line  of  toys.  This 
manufactory,  which  is  the  first  to  be  opened  in  Paraguay,  is  being 
operated  by  national  interests.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  December  26, 
1930.) 
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VENEZUELA 

Study  of  petroleum  industry  in  United  States. — In  view  of 
the  increasing:  importance  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  Venezuela  and 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  foster  its  development 
along:  lines  which  shall  be  best  suited  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
country,  President  P^rez  issued  an  executive  decree  on  November  24, 
1930,  which  provided  for  a  study  of  the  industry  in  the  leading  pro¬ 
duction  centers  of  the  United  States  and  appropriated  sufficient  funds 
to  cover  the  expense  involved.  As  a  result  six  young  eng:ineers  have 
been  commissioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  to  engage  in  this 
work.  Three  will  attend  classes  in  the  University  of  Tulsa  and  inves¬ 
tigate  the  methods  of  drilling,  refining,  and  shipping  petroleum 
employed  on  the  principal  fields  nearby,  while  the  other  three  will 
carrv  on  similar  studies  in  the  petroleum  centers  near  Oklahoma  City. 
{El  U  nirersal,  Caracas,  November  25,  1930.) 

Automatic  telephone  service. — Work  on  the  installation  of  auto¬ 
matic  telephone  service  in  Maracaibo  was  begun  by  the  National 
Telephone  Co.  of  Venezuela  during  November.  The  company  esti¬ 
mates  that  two  years  will  be  required  to  convert  the  present  telephone 
system  of  the  city  into  an  automatically  controlled  service.  {El 
Unirersal,  Caracas,  November  28,  1930.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

BOLIVIA 

Unemployment  relief. — See  page  293. 

BRAZIL 

Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce. — The  head  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas, 
issued  a  decree  on  November  26,  1930,  creating  a  Ministry  of  Labor, 
Industry,  and  Commerce.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  the 
Ministries  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  of  Finance,  of 
Transportation,  and  Public  Works,  and  of  Foreign  Relations  will  be 
reorganized  so  as  to  transfer  to  the  newly  created  ministry  all  bureaus 
and  departments  which  at  present  handle  matters  relative  to  labor, 
industry,  and  commerce.  The  Government  will  issue  the  necessary 
regulations  for  the  execution  of  this  decree;  in  the  meantime  the  new 
ministry  will  be  subject  to  the  regidations  now  effective  for  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture.  On  the  day  the  decree  was  signed,  the  head  of 
the  Provisional  Government  appointed  Dr.  Lindolfo  Leopoldo 
Boeckel  Collor  as  chief  of  the  new  ministry.  {Jornal  do  Commercio 
and  Jornal  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  28,  1930;  Diario 
Official,  Dec.  2,  1930.) 

Measures  taken  for  unemployment  relief. — See  page  294. 
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NICARAGUA 

Creation  of  savings,  pension,  and  insurance  fund. — During 
November  action  was  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  savings,  pension,  and  insurance  fund  for  the  employees  of 
the  General  Bureau  of  Communications,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  law  which  was  passed  on  May  30,  1921,  but  which  had 
never  been  put  into  effect.  Ten  per  cent  will  be  deducted  from  the 
salary  of  all  the  employees  of  the  bureau  to  form  the  fund.  {El 
Comercio,  Managua,  November  20,  1930.) 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

Special  summer  school. — At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Honorio  J. 
Senet,  a  special  summer  course  designed  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  regular  school  year  Avas  given  in  La  Plata.  Classes  began  on 
December  1,  1930,  and  were  open  to  students  who  had  just  finished 
the  sixth  grade.  The  material  offered  was  practical,  for  the  primary 
object  of  this  special  session  was  to  provide  students  with  better 
eipiipment  for  facing  the  ordinary  problems  of  life.  Subjects  in¬ 
cluded  child  care,  hygiene,  domestic  science,  household  and  business 
accounts,  the  care  of  electric  household  appliances,  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  Enrollment  in  the  domestic  science  class  was  limited 
to  50  girls  and  to  50  teachers  desirous  of  preparing  themselves  to 
teach  the  subject.  The  school  board  granted  the  use  of  school  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  expense  incurred  for  special  teachers  was  met  by  the 
payment  of  a  small  monthly  sum  by  the  students  in  each  course. 
{La  Prenm,  Buenos  Aires,  November  24,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Regional  conference. — More  than  50  primary-school  teachers  of 
the  Department  of  Concepcion  participated  in  a  regional  conference 
which  closed  December  21 , 1930.  The  problem  of  the  rural  school  was 
the  main  topic  of  discussion,  and  among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
one  recommending  the  establishment  of  vacation  courses  to  give  sup¬ 
plementary  training  for  primary  teachers  in  rural  districts.  Other 
subjects  before  the  conferences  included  educational  methods,  cur¬ 
ricula,  and  vocational  training  in  the  primary  schools.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  December  22,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

New  building  for  Agricultural  Institute. — During  December 
the  Government  commissioned  an  architect  of  Bogota  to  prepare 
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plans  for  the  new  buildinj;  of  the  National  Afiricultural  Institute. 
The  building,  whose  construction  was  authorized  in  1926,  will  be 
located  on  a  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Government  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  capital.  According  to  specifications  in  the  contract  the  struc¬ 
ture  will  contain  classrooms,  chemical,  zoological,  zootechnical,  and 
physics  laboratories,  dormitories,  a  chapel,  accommodations  for 
instructors  and  other  personnel,  a  kitchen,  and  dairy.  {Diario  Oficial, 
Bogota,  December  13,  1930.) 

A  SCHOOL  GARDEN, 
COSTA  RICA 

In  this  corner  of  the  garden  of 
I.OS  Angeles  School  of  Car- 
tago,  corn  and  green  vege 
tables  are  cultivated  by  this 
second-grade  boy. 


COSTA  RICA 

School  statistics. — The  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
states  that  in  1929  the  registration  in  the  public  schools  reached  a  total 
of  52,114,  distributed  as  follows:  Public  primary  schools,  46,527 ;  pri¬ 
vate  schools,  3,481;  secondary  schools,  2,106.  The  teachers  in  these 
institutions  numbered  1,833.  Of  these,  1,704  were  teaching  in  pri¬ 
mary  schools  and  129  in  those  of  secondary  grade.  {La  Gaceta,  San 
Jose,  October  30,  1930.) 

Agricultural  education, — According  to  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  for  the  year  1930,  the 
agricultural  activities  in  the  schools  have  been  considerably  expanded. 
Not  only  did  the  number  of  home  and  school  gardens  increase,  but 
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a  larger  number  of  trees  were  planted  and  more  truck  gardens  cul¬ 
tivated.  Coffee  and  corn  received  special  attention,  and  the  children 
w'ere  instructed  in  poultry  raising  and  the  care  of  other  domestic 
animals.  New  crops  were  introduced  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  found  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  special  office  was 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  tools, 
and  giving  agricultural  information  by  mail.  The  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Education  includes  a  secretary  and  four  agri- 
cidtural  supervisors.  (Report,  December  19,  1930.) 

CUBA 

University  enrollment. — Comparative  figures  showing  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  enrollment  of  the  University  of  Habana  during  the  last  20 
years  were  sent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  Committee  on 
Economics  by  the  Department  of  Public  Education.  The  enrollment 
for  the  academic  year  1909-10  was  1,201,  divided  among  the  schools 
of  the  university  as  follows;  Medicine,  458;  law,  434;  and  science  and 
liberal  arts,  309.  That  for  last  year,  1929-30,  was  4,795,  almost  four 
times  as  great;  it  was  divided  thus:  Medicine,  2,303;  science  and  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  1,497;  and  law,  995.  (Infonnacidn,  Habana,  January  22, 
1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Institute  of  Natural  History. — On  October  14,  1930,  President 
Romero  Bosque  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  creation  of  an 
Institute  of  Natural  History,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  promote 
the  study  of  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  The  regula¬ 
tions  and  program  of  the  institute  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  director. 
(Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  October  17,  1930.) 

First  Women  Graduate  Pharmacists. — See  page  322. 

MEXICO 

Books  for  the  blind. — The  Ignacio  Trigueros  Association  of 
Mexico  City  has  recently  begun  the  publication  of  books  in  Braille  for 
distribution  among  the  blind.  The  publications,  which  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  are  being  supplied  those  requesting  them  free 
of  charge.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  November  14, 1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Uniform  grading  system. — An  order  establishing  a  uniform 
grading  system  and  procedure  in  case  of  failure  of  pupils  to  obtain 
passing  grades  was  issued  by  President  Moncada  on  November  13, 
1930.  The  regulation,  which  applies  to  all  schools  in  the  Republic, 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  following  grades  in  designating  the  quality 
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of  the  pupils’  work:  Excellent,  which  is  equivalent  to  10;  very  good,  9; 
good,  8;  unsatisfactory,  7;  poor,  6;  and  very  poor,  5.  Of  the  six 
marks,  only  the  first  three  will  be  considered  passing.  Pupils  of 
secondary  schools  obtaining  a  grade  of  unsatisfactory  in  one  or  two 
subjects  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  reexamination  if  they  furnish 
proof  that  they  have  received  special  instniction  by  competent 
teachers  during  the  vacation  period.  Those  receiving  an  unsatis¬ 
factory”  grade  in  more  than  two  subjects  will  be  required  to  repeat 
the  whole  year’s  work.  {La  Gaceta,  Managua,  November  15,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

Teachek’s  Day. — The  schools  of  Panama  observed  Teacher’s  Day 
on  December  2,  1930,  with  ceremonies  which  included  a  pilgrimage  of 
delegations  from  all  the  schools  to  the  graves  of  teachers  who  had 
died  in  active  service.  Messages  of  greeting  which  stressed  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  day  were  sent  to  the  teachers  throughout  the  Republic 
by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Inspector  General  of 
Schools.  (77ie  Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  December  2,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

National  Student  Conguess. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Students,  the  First  National  Student  Congress 
of  Uruguay  was  held  in  Montevideo  from  September  15  to  23,  1930. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  the  congress  were  grouped  under  the 
headings:  E)ducation  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Government  exclu¬ 
sively;  democracy  and  its  possibilities;  the  pacifist  mission  of  the 
youth  of  America;  and  university  reoi^anization.  Among  the 
measures  approved  by  the  congress  were  the  following:  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  experimental  schools  under  governmental  control, 
where  methods  evolved  by  private  initiative  may  be  tried;  equal 
civil  and  political  rights  for  women;  the  revision  of  those  textbooks 
and  curricula  which  do  not  take  into  account  present  social  problems; 
and  the  establishment  of  people’s  universities  and  university  exten¬ 
sion  courses  under  both  official  and  student  auspices.  {Ariel, 
Montevideo,  December,  1930.) 

Award  of  annual  literary  prizes. — Ily  virtue  of  a  re.solution 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  on  November  12,  1930, 
the  annual  jirizes  for  the  best  novel  and  collection  of  stories  will  be 
awarded  to  Rem5  Arturo  Despouey  and  Victor  M.  Dotti,  respectively. 
S(>nor  Despouey’s  prize-winning  novel  is  Episodio,  the  work  of  Senor 
Dotti  which  brought  him  the  award  being  Ij)s  Alambradores.  The 
awards  are  the  first  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  November  13,  1929,  which  provides 
for  annual  prizes  of  500  pesos  each  to  be  awarded  the  novelist,  short- 
story  writer,  composer,  artist,  sculptor,  playwright,  and  historian 
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who  has  produced  the  best  work  in  his  field  during  the  year.  Both 
prize-winning  selections  were  published  during  1929.  {Diario 
Oficial,  Montevideo,  November  27,  1930,  and  November  28,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Literacy  campaign. — On  December  17,  1930,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  school  inspectors, 
urging  them  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  campaign  against  adult  illiteracy 
throughout  the  nation.  The  letter  pointed  out  especially  that 
night  schools  for  working  men  and  women  have  been  established  in 
all  districts  of  the  Republic,  and  stated  that  the  number  of  such 
schools  would  be  increased  where  necessary.  The  minister  called 
upon  every  citizen  to  cooperate  in  this  enterprise  as  far  as  possible,  and 
urged  all  corporate  and  individual  employers,  from  official  organiza¬ 
tions  to  householders,  to  support  the  movement  by  all  means  in 
their  power.  {El  Vnh'ersal,  Caracas,  December,  23,  1930.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

ARGENTINA 

Congress  of  Child  Welfare  Service. — At  the  initiative  of  the 
White  Cross,  the  First  National  Congress  of  Child  Welfare 'Service 
will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Women’s  Council  in  September  of  this  year.  Dr.  Gregorio  Araoz 
Alfaro,  who  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  congress,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  papers  to  be  read  at  its  sessions.  The  meetings  will  he 
devoted  to  the  following  topics:  Welfare  work  for  infants  and  for 
children  during  the  preschool  years;  social  service  for  school  children, 
abnormal  and  delimpient  children,  wage-earning  mothers  and 
minors;  and  social-service  work  with  immigrant  mothers  and  children. 
{La  Prenm,  Buenos  Aires,  December  24,  1930.) 

CHILE 

National  Radium  Institute. — The  official  opening  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Radium  Institute  took  place  on  December  13,  1930,  in  Santiago, 
in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  and  other  public  officials.  The  new  institution,  which  is 
the  result  of  a  joint  effort  on  the  ])art  of  the  Government,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  W'elfare,  the  Ihiiversity  of  Chile,  and  the  Red  Cross, 
was  first  projected  in  1929,  as  announced  in  the  Bulletin  for  May, 
1930. 

The  institute,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Caupolican  Pardo  Correa, 
began  its  work  on  September  30,  1930,  in  (piarters  provided  by  the 
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Hospital  de  San  Vicente  de  Paul,  within  whose  grounds  the  permanent 
establishment  has  been  erected.  The  institute  is  well  equipped  for 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients  coming  to  it  for  treatment; 
it  has  wards  for  the  hospitalization  of  20  men  and  20  women,  as  well 
as  operating  rooms,  laboratories,  apparatus  for  appl3dng  radium,  and 
proper  storage  facilities  for  its  1,251.12  milligrams  of  radium.  A 
polyclinic  also  functions  in  connection  with  the  institute;  during  the 
first  month,  over  100  patients  were  treated  there.  While  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  institute  is  the  combating  of  cancer,  it  also  serves  as  a 
radium  research  laboratory  for  Chilean  scientists.  {El  Alercurio, 
Santiago,  October  29,  December  13  and  14,  1930;  Recista  de  la  Cruz 
Roja  Chileua,  Santiago,  October-November,  1930.) 

Child  Welfare  Conference. — The  second  conference  held  by  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Council  for  discussion  of  the  management  of 
free  milk  stations  took  place  in  Santiago,  December  17-19,  1930. 
The  first  session  dealt  with  the  role  of  the  milk  station  in  discouraging 
unnecessary  bottle  feeding  and  disseminating  information  about 
proper  hj'giene;  the  second  was  concerned  with  the  medical  services 
which  may  appropriately  be  dispensed  at  the  station;  and  the  third 
discussed  the  proper  treatment  of  rickets  and  tuberculosis  in  children 
being  fed  by  the  station.  The  conference  requested  that  the  council 
renew  its  studies  relative  to  the  organization  of  a  central  milk  station 
adecjuate  for  the  preparation  of  all  infant  formulas  required;  it  recom¬ 
mended,  among  other  things,  that  the  work  of  the  stations  be  carried 
on  in  the  fullest  possible  cooperation  with  other  similar  organizations, 
that  the  council  call  a  meeting  of  physicians  to  unify  their  proceedings 
in  regard  to  bottle  feeding,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  put  into  practice 
certain  concrete  suggestions  contained  in  the  papers  presented  to  the 
conference.  {FJl  Mercurio,  December  17  and  21,  1930.) 

Pharmaceutical  Congress. — The  Third  National  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Congress  will  be  held  in  Santiago  sometime  during  November, 
1931;  other  Latin  American  nations  have  been  invited  to  send  dele¬ 
gates,  and  many  have  accepted.  In  connection  vith  the  congress,  an 
International  Pharmaceutical  Exposition  will  be  held.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  exposition  has  already  been  appointed;  it 
consists  of  Sr.  Carlos  Wiedmaer,  president;  Sr.  Guillermo  Kuschel, 
general  secretary;  and  Sr.  Eduardo  Thomsen.  {El  Mercuno,  San¬ 
tiago,  December  6,  1930.) 

Dental  Week. — December  5-12,  1930,  was  Dental  Week  in  San- 
•iago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dr.  Germdn  Valenzuela  Basterrica 
Dental  Center.  Among  the  events  scheduled  for  the  period  was  a 
special  meeting  for  working  people,  held  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Red  Cross,  at  which  the  importance  of  oral  hygiene  was  explained,  and 
1,000  toothbrushes,  1,000  tubes  of  toothpaste,  and  3,000  pamphlets 
were  distributed.  Important  scientific  meetings  were  also  held  at 
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which  the  advance  in  dental  science  was  discussed,  and  the  latest 
methods  and  equipment  demonstrated.  {El  Mercurio,  December 
5  and  6,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Malarial  zones. — See  page  297. 

CUBA 

Better  Babies  Month. — December,  1930,  was  Better  Babies 
Month  in  Cuba.  Throughout  the  island  better  baby  contests  were 
held  under  the  auspices  of  local  boards  of  health.  More  than  30 
such  events  were  reported  to  the  National  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  Council,  events  in  which  all  classes  of  society  took  an  active 
interest.  Money  prizes,  which  were  often  donated  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  or  by  industrial  establishments,  were  supplemented  in  many 
localities  by  gifts  of  clothing  or  provisions.  {Diario  de  la  ^larina, 
December  9,  11,  16,  17,  27,  29,  1930.) 

Free  Milk  for  Children. — Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  establishment  of  free  milk  distribution  centers  in  Habana  and, 
later,  throughout  the  island.  The  measure  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  president  of  the  National  Commission  for  the  Welfare  of  Mothers 
and  Children,  and  the  president  of  the  National  Board  of  Better 
Baby  Contests.  The  stations  will  provide  specifically  for  those 
children  who  are  too  young  to  be  served  by  the  diet  kitchens.  Milk 
will  be  provided  primarily  for  undernourished  children,  and,  in  cases 
of  illness,  prepared  according  to  the  doctor’s  fonnula  by  the  center. 
{El  Mundo,  Habana,  January  9,  1931.) 

New  CnkcHE. — On  January  6,  1931,  the  Creche  “Berta  Machado” 
was  opened  in  the  industrial  suburb  of  Habana,  General  Machado. 
The  creche  will  receive  children  from  6  to  8  in  the  morning,  and  care 
for  them  until  6  or  7  in  the  evening,  when  their  parents  call  for  them. 
The  children  will  be  given  a  medical  inspection,  opportunity  to  play 
under  supervision,  rest  periods,  kindergarten  instruction,  and  three 
meals.  The  building  is  furnished  with  the  most  modern  equipment 
obtainable,  including  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  formulas  and 
apparatus  for  special  prescription  baths.  {Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Habana,  January  7,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Public  Health  Advisory  Office. — See  page  300. 

MEXICO 

First  National  Congress  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. — 
Sessions  of  the  First  National  Congress  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  held  in  Mexico  City  during  November  were  formally  opened  on 
November  2,  1930.  In  the  absence  of  President  Ortiz  Rubio,  who 
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was  unable  to  be  present,  Dr.  Ulises  Valdes  declared  the  congress 
opened,  placing  the  program  in  charge  of  Dr.  Daniel  M.  Velez,  chair¬ 
man.  .(Uthoiigh  subsequent  sessions  were  largely  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  papers  prepared  by  delegates,  opportunity  was  given  for 
those  attending  the  congress  to  visit  institutions  in  the  capital  which 
minister  to  the  needs  of  the  blind.  The  final  session  w^as  held  on 
November  6,  1930,  with  a  closing  address  by  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda. 
Before  adjourning,  the  delegates  chose  the  city  of  Oa.xaca  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  second  congress,  to  be  held  in  1932,  and  adopted 
resolutions  providing  in  substance  that  action  should  be  taken  to 
petition: 

The  addition  of  practical  courses  in  ophthalmology  to  the  curricula  of  the 
universities  and  medical  schools  throughout  the  Republic;  the  enforcement  of 
legislation  requiring  prenuptial  physical  examinations;  the  adoption  and  obliga¬ 
tory  use  of  a  sjiecial  treatment  to  prevent  ophthalmia  among  infants;  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  parents  in  the  need  for  physical  examinations  of  the  preschool  child  and 
the  means  for  avoiding  household  accidents  which  may  endanger  the  sight  of 
children;  the  improvement  of  hygienic  conditions  in  schools  and  in  the  printing 
of  textbooks;  the  issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor 
of  regulations  to  safeguard  workers  in  factories,  sho|)8,  and  mines  from  eye  injury; 
the  assistance  of  the  clergy  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  to  the  care  of  disease 
and,  if  possible,  in  the  provision  of  medicines  to  the  poor;  the  enlistment  of 
state  authorities  in  the  work  of  forming  branch  committees  of  the  Mexican 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  throughout  the  Republic;  the  securing 
of  publication  by  the  press  of  articles  on  hygiene  and  care  of  eyes;  the  o|>ening 
of  a  sight-saving  campaign  by  public  health  officials,  cultural  missions,  and 
physicians  employed  by  labor  organizations;  the  formation  by  the  Mexican 
.\ssociation  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  corps  of  visiting  nurses  and  groups 
of  physicians  to  counsel  and  treat  the  poor  and  those  in  isolated  regions  of  the 
country;  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  Republic. 
{El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  Xoveml>er  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  1930.) 

Breakfasts  for  school  children. — According:  to  information 
recently  supplied  the  press  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public 
Education,  the  Bureau  of  Psycho-pedafrogy  and  Hygiene  of  the 
Department  of  Education  is  providing  2,600  breakfasts  daily  to 
school  children  in  Mexico  City.  Each  breakfast  consists  of  a  glass 
of  milk  and  two  rolls,  with  butter  and  sugar.  {El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  October  31,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Vacation  camp. — Accompanied  by  teachers,  an  especially 
selected  group  of  children  from  the  schools  of  Asuncion  left  the  city 
on  December  20,  1930,  to  spend  their  vacation  at  the  camp  recently 
established  for  underdeveloped  children  in  San  Bernardino.  The 
camp,  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  national  and  junior  Red  Cross,  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Paraguay.  A  large  house  has  been  secured  for  use  as  a 
dormitory  and  many  other  provisions  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
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children.  While  there  they  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  medical  experts,  who  will  care  for  their  every  need.  An 
invig:orating  climate  and  unusual  natural  beauty  has  made  San 
Bernardino  very  popular  as  a  summer  resort  during  recent  years, 
and  it  is  expected  that  these  same  factors  will  contribute  much  to 
the  improvement  of  the  children’s  health.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion, 
December  18  and  22,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

New  building  of  Sanatorium  for  Working  Women.' — On 
October  25,  1930,  formal  ceremonies  were  held  to  mark  the  opening  of 
the  new  building  of  the  Sanatorium  for  Working  Women  in  Monte¬ 
video,  the  construction  of  which  had  been  made  possible  through 
the  generous  gift  of  Sr.  Alejandro  Beisso  of  that  city.  Following 
formal  addresses.  President  Campisteguy  unveiled  a  commemorative 
tablet  to  the  honored  donor.  Later  the  guests  present  at  the 
ceremony  were  invited  to  visit  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  which 
is  a  model  both  in  arrangement  and  equipment.  The  central  offices 
are  noteworthy  for  the  dignity  and  good  taste  of  their  furnishings, 
and  no  less  pleasing  is  the  impression  given  by  the  other  departments 
of  the  sanatorium,  which  include  rooms  for  the  patients,  operating 
and  treatment  rooms,  sterilization  chambers,  polyclinics,  rest  rooms, 
baths,  pantries,  and  kitchen.  The  nursery  is  a  new  feature.  Hence¬ 
forth  the  sanatorium  will  be  known  as  the  Catalina  Parma  de  Beisso 
Sanatorium  for  Working  Women,  being  named  in  memory  of  the 
wife  of  Sr.  Alejandro  Beisso.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  October  25 
and  26,  1930.) 


FEMINISM 

COLOMBIA 

Fourth  Feminist  Congress. — The  opening  session  of  the  IV 
International  Congress  of  Feminism,  held  in  Bogota  during  the  latter 
part  of  December  as  part  of  the  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Bolivar,  took  place  in  the  Colon 
Theater  on  December  16,  1930.  Srita.  Georgina  Fletcher  presided 
as  chairman.  Earlier  in  the  day  an  interesting  exposition  of  women’s 
cultural  activities  had  been  opened  in  the  Art  Museum  in  Independ¬ 
ence  Park.  Succeeding  sessions  of  the  congress  were  given  over  to 
the  reading  of  papers  presented  by  the  various  delegates,  the  subjects 
under  discussion  including:  Woman  and  agriculture,  hygiene  and 
child  care,  and  the  organization  of  working  women.  Among  other 
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matters  pertaining  to  Colombia  the  Congress  adopted  resolutions 
pledging  its  cooperation  in  the  campaign  against  illiteracy,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  greater  number  of  agricultural  schools,  and  in  the 
more  equitable  distribution  of  revenues  from  certain  specified  sources 
for  the  construction  of  public  works  and  agricultural  schools.  {El 
Grdfico,  Bogota,  December  20,  1930;  Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  October 
15,  1930  and  El  Xuei'o  Tiempo,  Bogota,  December  16,  21  and  27, 
1930.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

First  Women  Graduate  Pharmacists. — On  October  30,  1930, 
Senoritas  Margot  Lanza  and  Mercedes  Martinez  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  in  phannacy  offered  by  the  National  University  in 
San  Salvador,  thus  becoming  the  first  women  in  the  Republic  to 
qualify  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy.  {Diario  del  Salvador, 
San  Salvador,  October  30,  1930.) 


NECROLOGY 

BRAZIL 

Death  of  Gra^a  Aranha. — It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Pan 
American  L’nion  has  learned  of  the  death  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on 
January  26,  1931,  of  Jose  Pereira  da  Graga  Aranha,  jurist, 
magistrate,  educator,  diplomat,  charter  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Letters  and  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  literary  life  of 
Brazil.  Born  in  the  city  of  Sao  Luiz  do  Maranhao  on  June  21, 
1868,  Gra^a  Aranha  finished  his  law  studies  at  Recife  at  the  early  age 
of  18  and  served  with  distinction  in  various  juridical  positions  in  his 
native  State  and  the  Federal  District.  Later  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  fulfillment  of  numerous  diplomatic 
missions,  serving  under  the  great  Brazilian  statesman  Joaquim 
Nabuco,  and  during  the  war  period  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Belgium.  It  has  been  said  that  of  the  writers  of  his  generation 
Graga  Aranha  influenced  modern  Brazilian  literature  most  deeply. 
Chanaan,  Malazarte,  Esthetica  da  Vida,  Espirito  Moderno,  and  Viagem 
Maravilhosa  are  a  few  of  his  best  known  works.  {Jornal  do  Brazil, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  27,  28,  1931;  Jornal  do  Commercio,  January 
27,  1931.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  15,  1931 


Subject 


ARC.ENTINA 

Bankruptcies  in  Argentina  in  1«30 . 

BOUVIA 

New  publication  entitled  "Bolivia  Kconomica,”  La  Par 
((|uarterly). 

BRAZIL 

The  coming  Pan-American  C’oflee  Conference  to  meet  at  Sao 
Paulo  Mar.  31,  1931. 

Movement  of  receipts  and  ex|)enditures  of  Joinville.  State  of 
Santa  Catharina,  during  (lerind  Dec.  1  to  Dec.  10,  1930. 

Budget  for  the  municipality  of  Santos  for  cidendar  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1930. 

CHILE 

Profits  reimrted  by  the  Chilean  hanks  during  1930 . 


COLOMBIA 

Inauguration  of  the  first  stadium  built  in  Cartagena. 


Review  of  commerie  and  iniluslries  of  Cartagena,  quarter 
ended  Dec.  31,  1930. 


CUBA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  consular  district  of 
.\ntilla,  cjuarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1930. 

ECIADOR 

Commemoration  of  centenary  of  cleath  of  Simon  Bolivar . 

Landslide  of  (luayaciuil  and  Quito  Railway . 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  permanent  stretch  of  tract  of 
Uuayac(uil  and  Qui'o  Railway. 

BONDl'RAS 

Exports  and  imjxirts  of  Honduras  during  fiscal  year  ended  July 
31,  19:10. 


ME.\ICO 

(leneral  plan  for  rehabilitating  and  promoting  trade  and  in- 
•  dustries. 

t'ontract  for  [laving,  sewage,  water  supply  and  constniction  of 
stadium  in  Piedras  Negras. 

Plans  for  a  subterranean  paasageway  for  pedestrians  in  Mexico 
City. 


Review'of  commerce  and  industries  of  Panama,  cpiarter  ended 
Dec..31,  19:10. 


Date 

1931 

Jan. 

Jan, 

9 

1930 

Dec. 

19 

Dec. 

29 

1931 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

9 

1930 

Dec. 

31 

1931 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

13 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

20 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

20 

Jan. 

23 

...do. 

Jan. 

13 

.\uthor 


.\vra  M.  Warren,  consul  at 
Buenos  .\ires. 


Legation,  La  Paz. 


Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

.Vrthur  Q.  Parsloe,  vice  consul 
at  Santos. 

Do. 


C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 


Eli  Taylor,  vice  consul  at  Car¬ 
tagena. 


Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 
.\ntilla. 


I.«gation.  Quito. 

Harold  1).  Clum,  ixinsul  at 
Ouayaquil. 

Legation. 


Robert  F.  Fernald.  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 


Dudley  O.  Dwyre,  consul  at 
Mexico  City. 

Paul  R.  Foster,  consul  at 
Piedras  Negras. 

Robert  Frazer,  consul  general 
at  Mexico  City. 


Herbert  O.  Williams,  consul  at 
Panama  City, 
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Reports  received  to  February  15,  1931 — Continued 


Subject 

Date 

.\uthnr 

PERV 

Review  of  commerce  an<f  industries  of  Peru  for  quarter  ended 
Dec.  31,  1930. 

1931 

Jan.  9 

William  C.  Burdett.  consul 
general  at  Callao-Lima. 

VENEZl'ELA 

Ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  first  centenary  of  the  <leath 
of  Simon  Bolivar. 

1930 

Dec.  i2 

Legation,  Caracas. 

.\<ldress  of  the  Minister  of  Foreiftn  Relations  at  the  unveiling 
of  the  monument  of  Henry  Clay. 

Highway  construction  in  the  La  Uuaira  district . 

1931 

Jan.  21 
Jan.  12 

Do. 

Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  La  (luaira. 

